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Art.I. Reflexions sur les Lois Penales, &c.; i.e. Reflections on 
the Criminal Law of France and England. By A. H. Tai- 
LANDIER, King’s Advocate, &c. 8vo. Paris. 1824. 


At period when the momentous question of revising and 

consolidating our criminal code has so lately engaged 
the attention of parliament *, it cannot be uninteresting to 
examine the opinions which an intelligent foreigner has formed 
on the same subject; and to inquire how far, according to 
probability, our own system of penal jurisprudence may be 
improved by a comparison with the criminal institutions of 
another country. It was not unusual among the states of 
antiquity, as our readers will recollect, to dispatch ambas- 
sadors to foreign nations for the purpose of collecting such 
of their laws and usages as might seem worthy of being 
naturalized with them ; and even at the present day, although 
we do not allege the necessity of sending a body of com- 
missioners to Paris, we yet think that our parliamentary 
committee, appointed to investigate the state of our criminal 
law, may derive some valuable hints from the institutions 





* See the Report of the Select Committee appointed to con, 
sider the Expediency of consolidating and amending the Criminal 
Law of England. | 
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of our opposite neighbours. Even in the very outset of their 
researches, they will find an example well worthy of imitation 
in'the compression and terseness of the French penal code, 
which occupies only a very small volume; while the statutory 
portion merely of our own criminal jurisprudence extends to 
nearly eight hundred acts of parliament, relative to the penal 
laws in general, and four hundred more which regulate the 
proceedings before justices of the peace. If the assertion of 
Mr. Dugald Stewart be correct, that, “ as society advances 
to its perfection, the number of laws may be expected to 
diminish instead of :ncreasing, and the science of legislation 
to be gradually simplified,” what shall we think of England 
in the present state of her laws? ‘The experiment of effecting 
a complete reform in the jurisprudence of a great nation has 
been successfully performed in France; and we rejoice to find 
our own country making some attempts to free itself from 
the odium of obstinately adhering to a most complicated, 
and, in many respects, a very defective system. 

We could have wished that M. TamianprerR had entered 
more fully into the important subject on which he has em- 
ployed his pen, and had instituted a more strict inquiry into 
the respective merits of the two codes: yet a task like this 
ought not, perhaps, to be expected from a foreigner whose 
knowlege of the English law must necessarily be very con- 
fined. It would probably, indeed, be accomplished with 
greater success by an English lawyer, since an acquaintance 
with the French code might be easily acquired; though we 
have some doubts whether any member of that genus doctis- 
stmum indoctissimorum hominum (as our lawyers are called by 
Erasmus) could be induced to institute an inquiry, the result 
of which might not in some instances be very favourable to 
his own system, Still, if M.Tartanprer has not accom- 
plished all that might have been expected from him, we yet 
receive with becoming thankfulness the portion of light and 
information which his book is calculated to bestow; and we 
shall proceed to give our readers the benefit of it, toge- 
ther with such additional observations as may suggest them- 
selves to our minds in the course of the discussion. 

Before the French Revolution, the state of the law in 
France and in England was not dissimilar; though, owing 
to the division of France into provinces, each governed by 
its own laws, and the distinction of pais coutumier and pais de 
droit écrit, greater confusion and uncertainty prevailed in the 
administration of justice in that country than among our- 
‘selves. The code of each kingdom had its origin in the 
feudal system; a strange foundation for a body of _ Py 
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which a modern community was to be governed! The French 
also had retained much more of that barbarous system which, 
in England, gradually disappeared with the increase of com- 
mercial pursuits. Yet the laws of both countries exhibited 
the intricacy and confusion which must always be observable 
in a code that has been formed to suit the exigencies of a 
people in various stages of civilization; and in which enact- 
ments are retained when the circumstances that called for 
them have ceased for centuries to exist. So far, there- 
fore, as the necessity of a reform is in question, the French 
code furnishes a valuable example to our legislators. 

In the Introduction, and first three chapters of this work, 
viz. on the Object of Punishments; on the Punishments of the 
Antients ; and on the Criminal Laws under the Feudal Govern- 
ments ; we do not find any matter of peculiar interest. The 
fifth treats of the Division of Crimes; a subject which has 
engaged the pen of our celebrated countryman Mr. Bentham. 
The division adopted by the French code is into three 
classes, distinguished by the nature of the punishments 
attached to each;— Crimes, Délits, and Contraventions; a 
classification in some degree analogous to our felony, mis- 
demeanor, and offences cognizable by justices of the peace. 
To these definitions of offences the author objects, as not 
sufficiently marking out the distinctions of moral guilt: for, 
he observes, according to these definitions, murder is only a 
crime because it is followed by an infamous punishment. 
Except for the purpose of simplifying the arrangement of a 
code, we regard all these divisions as matters of very little 
importance. | 

On the subject of Infamous Punishments, to which the sixth 
chapter is devoted, it is difficult to form a decisive opinion : 
but, on the whole, it seems extremely doubtful whether any 
benefit results from their operation. As far as the amend- 
ment of the prisoner himself is affected by it, (a most im- 
portant consideration in every penal infliction,) it may be 
stated that such punishments are decidedly injurious, as 
tending to destroy all self-respect in the offender; and such 
exhibitions do not seem to produce any better effect on the 
spectators. What could be more disgraceful to the character 
of the nation, than the outrages which often ensued in the 
English metropolis when some unfortunate wretch was fast- 
ened to the pillory ? That punishment has accordingly been 
abolished, except for the crimes of perjury and subornation 
of perjury ; and the disgraceful spectacle has not been wit- 
nessed for years past. ‘The degrading and abhorrent practice 
of whipping offenders is, we trust, likewise falling into dis- 
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credit; for all such inflictions are the relics of a barbarous 
state of society. ‘I'he sentence to the pillory is recognized 
by the French code; and it possesses also an infamous punish- 
ment less liable to objection in the sentence of czvil degrada- 
tion, which is denounced by the Code of 1810 against various 
offences, especially those committed by public functionaries. 


‘ Civil degradation consists in the exclusion of the offender 
from all public functicns and employments, and in the privation 
of the rights belonging to him as a French citizen: thus he can- 
not be a juror, nor a viewer (expert), nor an attesting witness, 
(témoin dans les actes), nor evidence in a court of justice. He is 
incompetent to act as a guardian (incapable de tutelle) or committee 
(de curatelle), except of his own children, and with the assent of 
his family. Lastly, he is deprived of the right of bearing arms, 
and of Serving in the armies.’ 


A punishment like this is surely more rational, and better 
calculated to deter an offender, than placing his head through 
the hole of a pillory ix ludibrium. We have no means of 
judging, from M.TaiLiuanpier’s pages, what is either the 
number or the effect of these infamous punishments in the 
administration of the French laws: but we trust that the 
Committee of the House of Commons, before they are in- 
duced to report in favor of the pillory and the whipping sys- 
tem, will require the fullest evidence of their beneficial effects. 

Whether the infliction of death ought to form a part of 
any Code, and if so for what crimes, is so wide and difficult 
an inquiry that we are compelled to pass over the chapter 
which is here devoted to that question. In this part of his 
work, however, the author has stated a most singular fact, 
that, at the time of the debate in the National Assembly on 
the propriety of abolishing the punishment of death, the 
celebrated Robespierre was a most zealous advocate for the 
measure: yet, in less than two years afterward, his hands 
were bathed in the blood of some of the most illustrious men 
of France. In the same chapter, M. Tar_ianpieEr has cited 
a curious instance of the benefit to be derived from a court 
of appeal, or cassation, in criminal cases. 


‘ An old man, the father of a numerous family, was tried ‘at 
the assizes of Versailles on an accusation of having assassinated 
one of his neighbours. The charges were of the most serious 
nature, and witnesses who were believed to be unbiassed were 
produced against him: the jury, convinced of his guilt, unani- 
mously condemned him; and sentence of death was pronounced 
onhim. Notwithstanding all this, the superior court, to which 
the prisoner appealed, on an examination whether the proceed- 
ings against him had been conducted according to law, discovered 
ground for setting them aside, quashed them, and commanded 
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the prisoner to be again tried at the assizes of Paris. New wit- 
nesses were then heard, the clouds were dissipated, the public 
accuser abandoned the charge, and the man who, two months 
before, had been condemned to perish on a scaffold, was unani- 
mously acquitted.’ 


M. TAarLLaNDIER is justly shocked at the barbarous and 
disgusting mode of execution, which the English law has 
assigned to those who are guilty of high treason. He in- 
stances the case of Thistlewood, and the detestation which 
was expressed by the populace at the butcher-like operation 
of cutting off the heads of the criminals. 


‘ A people,’ he observes, ‘ who cannot tolerate the spectacle 
of a punishment worthy of cannibals are sufficiently enlightened 
to possess better criminal institutions; and we do not doubt 
that, in the scene which took place at the execution of Thistle- 
wood, their legislators will discover a convincing proof of the 
existing necessity for reforming such a system of penal laws.’ 


The spirit of this observation is not inapplicable to one 
enactment in the French code. (See the Code of 1810, b.i. 
ch. 1.) 


‘¢ The person condemned to death for parricide shall be con- 
ducted to the place of execution in a shirt, barefooted, with his 
head covered with a black veil. He shall be exposed on a scaffold, 
while an officer (huisszer) shall read to the people the sentence of 
condemnation ; he shall then have his right hand cut off, and be 
immediately put to death.” 


This approach to the horrors of torture, in directing the 
hand of the prisoner to be cut off, is more obnoxious than 
even our Own sanguinary sentence in treason. 

With regard to the number of offences punishable by 
death, the penal Code of France deserves the serious atten- 
tion of our legislators. ‘That punishment is inflicted only 
in the gravest cases, such as murder, treason, coining, and 
forgery of certain public instruments, arson, and burglary 
committed with violence, &c. We must proceed, how- 
ever, to the chapter on Huard Labor and Solitary Con- 
Jinement. 

Hard labor (travaux forcés) has superseded in the French 
code the punishment of the galleys. It is inflicted either for 
a certain period or for life; and the prisoners who .are con- 
demned to it suffer the most severe labors, and are chained 
to one another, or work with a cannon-ball attached to the 
leg. It is appropriated to many crimes which in England are 
punished with death; as in cases of burglary, in which the 
ageravating circumstances are not sufficient to induce that 
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heavy penalty. (See b. iii. titleii. ch. ii. s.ii.) Civil dis- 
ability also accompanies the sentence of hard labor, and 
renders it, when inflicted for life, a most severe punishment. 
In our law we have no sentence analogous to this; that of 
transportation for life being an incomparably lighter punish- 
ment :—nor, indeed, are we desirous of seeing introduced 
into our own system of jurisprudence a penalty which must 
banish all hope from the breast of the criminal, and at the 
same time render him while he lives an eye-sore and a nuisance 
to society. Perpetual imprisonment, except in some par- 
ticular instances of special enactments, is unknown to our 
law ; and, on one occasion, the infliction of it was declared un- 
constitutional by a majority of the Judges. ‘Titus Oates, on 
his conviction for perjury, was condemned to imprisonment 
for life and to be put in the pillory four times in a year; a 
sentence against the legality of which the two Chief Justices, 
the Chief Baron, and six other Judges gave a decided opinion.* 
The practice of branding criminals condemned to hard 
labor, though only for a limited time, seems very objection- 
able. In England, the burning in the hand, in the cases of 
clergyable felonies, has become a mere ceremony, and is 
performed with a cold iron. + 

Under the sentence of solitary confinement (recluszon), 
the prisoner is required to be kept in a house of correction 
(maison de force), and employed on some work, the produce 
of which may be‘applied in part for his benefit, at the discretion 
of the government. M.'TaiLLanpier tells us that he cannot 
discover in the English law any punishment which can be 
assimilated to that of recluston: but, in fact, it is in the dis- 
cretion of the visiting magistrates of our prisons to order any 
criminal into solitary confinement. ‘The benefit of such a 
punishment has been justly doubted, and the experiments 
which have been made in the prisons of the United States 
fortify the doubt. + 

While we are examining the subject of imprisonment, 
we may remark that there is a provision in the French 
code which we would gladly see transferred to our own 
statute-book. : 


‘« When fines and costs are awarded for the benefit ofthe 
state, if, after the expiration of an afflictive and infamous 











* See Howell’s State Trials, x. 1079. 1325.; and Burnet’s 
Own Times, i. 637. 
+ See Burrow’s Reports, ii. 794. 
} See Mr. Roscoe’s Additional Observations on Penal Juris- 
prudence, p. 59. 
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punishment, the imprisonment of the convict for the acquittance 
of these pecuniary condemnations has lasted a complete year, he 
may upon legal proof of his absolute insolvency obtain his liberty. 
(Book i. ch. iii.) 


Now, although it be an acknowleged principle of our law 
that no man shall be subjected to an excessive fine, yet, in 
some modern cases, especially that of Carlisle, the principle 
appears to have been overlooked : for the fine of 500/., which 
Carlisle was adjudged to pay, was equivalent in fact to a 
sentence of imprisonment for life. The law on this point is 
quaintly and well stated in Selden’s Table-Talk: “ The old 
Jaw was that when a man was fined he was to be fined 
salvo contenemento, so as his countenance might be safe ; 
taking countenance in the same sense as your countryman 
does, when he says, If you will come to my house, I will 
shew you the best countenance I can, that is, not the best 
face, but the best entertainment. The meaning of the law 
was that so much should be taken from a man, such a gobbet 
sliced off, that yet notwithstanding he might live in the same 
rank and condition he lived in before: but now they fine men 
ten times more than they are worth.” * Our modern Judges 
appear to understand the rule in a different sense, and cer- 
tainly stand in need of some more distinct direction. Such 
an enactment as that in the French code would effectually 
prevent the abuse. 

In his chapter on Imprisonment, M. TarLuanpiER has 
adverted to the great question of the reformation of criminals. 
After having noticed the assertion of a modern writer that 
the true use of a prison is to prevent the repetition of the 
offence by the punishment of the prisoner, in opposition to his 
reformation, he remarks : 


‘ A proposition like this could not remain without a reply in 
so enlightened a country as Great Britain, and has given occasion 
to an able pamphlet from the pen of Mr. Roscoe; in which he 
proves that the principal end of imprisonment is to prevent the 
repetition of the offence by such means as will most effectually 
accomplish that purpose, whether it be by the severity of the 
punishment or the reformation of the offender. As the system of 
terror has had a sufficient trial, and as the morals of the prisoner 
have obtained no improvement under it, is it not reasonable to try 
the experiment of an opposite system, and to make every effort 
to arrive at so desirable an object ?’ 








* In the reign of Charles II. this abuse had become quite in- 


tolerable. Three men were fined 100,000/. each for speaking dis- 
respectfully of the Duke of York ! 
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The subject of Amends, which occupies the tenth chapter of 
the volume before us, is very important, especially if con- 
sidered in connection with an improved system of prison- 
discipline. The French law in many cases orders the 
criminal to make a compensation to the individual injured : 
but among us, except in certain cases, where penalties are 
given to the party aggrieved, all pecuniary fines are the 
property of the crown. It would be exceedingly reasonable 
that whenever, to use a legal phrase, the offence sounds in 
damages or is accompanied by pecuniary loss, the prisoner 
should be compelled to indemnify the injured party. ) 

In his chapter on Public Exposure and Branding, the author 
has made some remarks on the punishment of whipping, still 
retained in our Code, which are well worthy of attention. 

‘ If the penal code of England has not adopted the punishment 
of branding, yet it has preserved another penalty which was for- 
merly common to the jurisprudence of both countries, and which 
possesses a very repulsive character,— that of whipping. The 
punishment of the whip was borrowed from the Roman law ; and, 
in conformity with that law, which reserved it for slaves, it was 
inflicted only on the villeins, never on the nobles: following 
the maxim laid down by Loysel; “ In crimes, bondmen are 
more peers punished in their body than nobles; where the 


bondman shall lose life or limb, the noble shall forfeit his honor 
and his answer in court.” 

‘ There were two kinds of whipping ; one inflicted publicly by 
the hands of the hangman; the other in prison on children under 
the age of puberty, which was termed fouet sous la custode. This 
punishment has been abolished with many others, that were un- 
worthy of retaining a place in a code of reasonable laws: but, as 
we have remarked, it is still preserved in the English law, which 
derived it from the same source. It is usually directed by the 
Judge to be inflicted in addition to the punishment of imprison- 
ment for robbery, and he orders it to take place either in public 
or in prison. The offender suffers extreme torture, and the 
number of lashes given is ordinarily from forty to eighty. 

‘ Many objections present themselves against this practice. 
It has already been abolished in the case of females, and without 
doubt the necessity of altogether abandoning it will soon become 
evident ; which may be observed also with respect to others, that 
militate against all rational ideas of criminal legislation.’ 


Transportation is affixed by the French code only to poli- 
tical offences of a secondary degree, and is attended with a 
civil death. Returning from transportation subjects the of- 
fender to hard labor for life. The sentence of transportation 
for such offences is, as M.’TarLLanpieEr remarks, both just 
and necessary; and, he adds, it would be desirable if political 
crimes of the first degree now punishable with death _ 
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subjected to the same penalty. Owing to the difficulty of 
finding a colony proper for the reception of criminals, the 
sentences of transportation have not for several years past 
been carried into effect in France: but the offenders have 
been detained in the prison of Mont-Saint-Michel, contrary 
to an express article of the Code that no crimes shall be 
visited with punishments not appointed for them by law. 
This matter was agitated with considerable warmth in the 
Chambers, and the consequence was the release of a great 
number of the prisoners: but the French government are 
still unable to discover a Botany Bay, and transportation is 
therefore merely a dead letter in their code. Banishment, a 
sentence which prescribes no fixed place to the convict, is 
rarely inflicted in France; and we have seen the punishment 
introduced into some late enactments in this country, but as 
yet it has never been put in force. 

The Responsibility of Judges and other Persons in Autho- 
rity, and the Liberty of the Sulject and of the Press, occupy 
the fourteenth chapter. In these matters we have very little 
to learn from our neighbours on the other side of the Channel, 
whose proceedings in such cases are rather in the nature of 
warnings than examples. M. Tartianpier has incidentally 
made some remarks on the responsibility of ministers, and 
seems to envy us our practice of impeachment: but it is not 
the responsibility of our ministers to the House of Commons 
which exercises so beneficial an influence over their measures ; 
it is their responsibility at the bar of public opinion; and, if 
that sanction had its full force in France, the necessity for 
the laws at which the author hints would no longer exist. 
Two bills respecting the responsibility of ministers were 
presented to the Chambers, one in 1814 and the other in 
1819, but they were both withdrawn without discussion. 

In speaking of the peine forte et dure, the author has fallen 
into an error: for he supposes that it still forms a part of our 
law, and thinks that we cannot fairly assert that the use of 
torture is unknown to our jurisprudence while such a practice 
exists. Itis, however, enacted by 12 Géo. III. c.20. that every 
person who, being arraigned for felony or piracy, shall stand 
mute, or not answer directly to the offence, shall be convicted 
ofthe same. This statute, therefore, has rendered the stand- 
ing mute a constructive confession, and has entirely abolished 
the peine forte et dure. — Having thus exonerated our own 
Code from the imputation of such a barbarism, we shall say a 
few words on the practice recognized by the French law of 
placing a prisoner au secret ; — a practice which we believe 
has given rise to much abuse, as a countryman of our own 
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had lately an opportunity of experiencing. ~Nothing can be 
more unmerciful and unjust than to exclude a man from all 
communication with every human being, at a period when he 
stands most in need of the assistance and kind offices of his 
friends, and of that strength and activity of mind which are 
often found to yield to the horrors of solitary confinement. . 
We cannot agree with M. Taitianpier that this practice can 
be ever necessary for the due administration of justice. 

In his sixteenth chapter, the author examines the law’ 
relative to the Repetition of Offences, and the Punishment of 
Accomplices. ‘That portion of the French penal Code, which 
regulates the punishment in cases of second offences, affords 
an excellent example of the benefit to be derived from a sys- 
tematic code. It forms the fourth chapter of the Code, and is 
short, as our readers will perceive. 


‘¢ Any person, having been condemned for a crime, and who has 
committed a second crime punishable with civil degradation, shall 
be condemned to the pillory. 

‘‘ If the second crime be punishable with the pillory, or banish- 
ment, the criminal shall be condemned to solitary imprisonment. 

“ If the second crime be punishable with solitary imprisonment; 
he shall be condemned to hard labor for time, and to branding. 

‘“‘ If the second crime be punishable by hard labor for time, 
or with transportation, he shall be condemned to perpetual hard 
labor. 

** If the second crime be punishable with perpetual hard labor, 
he shall be condemned to the penalty of death. 

‘¢ Any person having been condemned for a crime, and who has 
committed a delict punishable with a correctional penalty, shall be 
sentenced to the maximum of the punishment directed by the 
law ; and this penalty may be increased so as not to be more than 
double the maximum. 

«¢ Persons condemned, in correctional matters, to an imprison- 
ment of more than one year, shall also, in case of a fresh delict, 
be condemned to the maximum of punishment allowed by the 
law ; and this penalty may be increased so as not to be more than 
double that maximum. — They shall also be placed under sur- 
veillance for not less than five years, nor niore than ten years.” * 


By a reference to this chapter, the degree of punishment 
for a second criminal act is immediately known, provided that 
we are acquainted with that which is appropriated by the law 
to the first offence. Under our own intricate system, on the 
contrary, the first punishment forms no criterion whatever by 
which we can measure the penalty appointed for a subsequent 
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* We have made use of a translation of the Penal Code pub- 
lished in this country in the year 1819. 
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transgression, which depends in general on the provisions of 

some particular statute. It is not improbable that the clauses 

| of our statutes, which relate to second offences, would fill a 

| volume nearly the size of that which comprizes the whole 
penal law of France. 

With regard to accomplices, we find a singular distinction 
between the English and the French law: the latter recogniz- 
ing as accomplices those who assisted and were present at the 
commission of the act, who with us are accounted principals : 
but, by the French law, accomplices, unless in cases for which 
special provision is made, receive the same punishment as 
their principals. , 

In speaking (chap. xvii.) of the fevision of ¢riminal yro- 4 / L 
cess, and the gestoration of givil tights (rehabilitation des con- 
damnés), the author remarks on the danger of an irreparable 
punishment, as that of death; and urges the same reason as 

_an objection to the practice of branding, which forms so con- 
spicuous a part of the sentence for many crimes ‘in France. 
In order to render some of his observations intelligible, we 
should state that a restoration of civil rights has no effect on 
the other part of the sentence, such as imprisonment or hard 
labor. : 





‘ After having been condemned to a punishment of which 
branding forms a part, the person who has undergone it unex- 
pectedly discovers the means of proving how unjustly he has been 
condemned: but what avails it, he exclaims, to declare my inno- 
cence? How cruel were they who have thus stigmatized me, who 
have stamped on my limbs the eternal mark of reprobation! I 
must abandon all hope of resuming my rank among those who 
have thus voluntarily established an eternal barrier between ys. 

‘ Let it not be supposed that this is merely an hypothetical 
case. If the man who has been branded is even restored to his 
civil rights, itis for his children and not for himself that he solicits 
the boon. Let us hear what is said by that noble peer, who pos- 
sesses such a just title to the admiration of all who have made the 
criminal laws their study; let us listen to him while he speaks of 
the ineffaceable character of this mark, with all the indignation of 
a generous bosom. ‘* But what shall we say of the brand, that 








* Among us, the branding in cases where benefit of clergy is 
claimed was originally on the left hand, but by a statute of Eliza- 
beth was directed to be inflicted on the cheek. The preamble of 
the act of William III., which re-establishes the former method of 
burning, recites that, by the mark being more apparent, the 
criminals became more abandoned. (Rev.-) 
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pentance ; the most irrevocable when justice has found herself de- 
ceived! The innocent man, whom the sword of the law has 
smitten, at least finds repose in the tomb: but not so the innocent 
man who has been calumniated, and is restored to his — but 
has been branded !””’ 


The speaker then proceeds to give an account of an unfor- 
tunate man, the mayor of a department in the north; who, 
though innocent, had been condemned to be branded, but 
afterward obtained the restoration of his civil rights. 


“* What torment, what misery, preyed on this virtuous man! 
Agitated, and scarcely venturing to leave his home, he is terrified 
lest he should not be prepared with his ‘ Letters of Restoration,” 
if any accidental movement should betray on the shoulder of an 
honest man the indelible stamp of infamy.” * 


In his last chapter, M.‘TartianpreEr has made some judi- 
cious observations on the Reformation of Penal Laws; a sub- 
ject which, as it regards our own jurisprudence, is of the 
highest importance. It is: said by Bacon that a learned civi- 
lian expounded the curse of the Prophet, pluet super eos 
laqueos, as referring to the multitude of penal laws: a curse 
which seems to have fallen very heavily on the people of Eng- 
land; — and it is certainly not highly creditable to the pre- 
sent age that the amendment of our penal code, which en- 
gaged the attention of our legislators so early as the reign of 
Elizabeth, still remains unattempted. What would have 
been Lord Bacon’s surprize at the present. collection of our 
penal statutes, if he thus expressed himself in his * Proposal 
for amending the Laws of England” addressed to James I. ? 
«‘ ‘There is such an accumulation of statutes concerning one 
matter, and they so cross and intricate, that the certainty of law 
is lost in the heap, as your Majesty had experience last day 
upon the point, whether the incendiary of Newmarket should 
have the benefit of his clergy.” Yet considerable progress 
seems to have been made at that time in the compilation of a 
Code, many of the most eminent lawyers of that day having, 
under the direction of Lord Bacon, devoted their attention to 
the subject; and it does not appear to what cause we are to 
attribute the failure of so noble a project. In the reign of 
Charles II., Sir Matthew Hale interested himself deeply in 
the same subject; and he has left us an invaluable treatise, in 
which he has fully examined the necessity and the difficulty 
of such a reformation. It has been published by Mr. Har- 
grave in his curious Collection of Law Tracts, and is deserv- 





* Speech of M. De Lally-Tolendal in the Chamber of Peers, 
27th April, 1819. 
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ing of the most serious attention of our present legislators. The 
calm, temperate, and impartial judgment which it displays, 
and the extended and correct views which it presents of the 
objects and end of legislation, are almost sufficient to dis- 
prove the severe censure of Swift, that ‘ lawyers of all others 
seem least to understand the nature of government in gene- 
ral.” In these enlightened days, — in the nineteenth century, 
—to which of the twelve Judges can we look for sentiments 
more wise and liberal than the following ? 


‘¢ We must remember that laws were not made for their own 
sakes, but for the sake of those who were to be guided by them; 
and though it is true that they are and ought to be sacred, yet if 
they be or are become unuseful for their end, they must either be 

| amended if it may be, or new laws be substituted and the old re- 
| pealed, so it be done regularly, deliberately, and so far forth only, 
as the exigence or convenience justly demands it; and in this 
respect the saying is true, Salus populi suprema lez esto.” 


After having adverted to the revolutions which have oc- 
curred in our legal system, Hale thus proceeds : - 





‘¢ So that the stream of things has, as it were, left that channel 
and taken a new one; and he that thinks a state can be exactly 
steered by the same laws in every kind as it was two or three 
hundred years ago, may as well imagine, that the clothes which 
fitted him when he was a child should serve him when he grows a 
man.— The matter changeth the custom; the contracts the com- 
merce; the dispositions, education, and tempers of men and 
societies change in a long tract of time; and so must their laws in 
some measure be changed, or they will not be useful for their 
state and condition. And besides all this, as I before said, time is 
the wisest thing under heaven. These very laws which at first 
seemed the wisest constitution under heaven have some flaws and 
defects discovered in them by time. As manufactures, mercantile 
arts, architecture, and building, and philosophy itself, receive new 
advantages and discoveries by time and experience, somuch more 
do laws, which concern the manners and customs of men.” * 


In later times, a few inefficient attempts have been made to 
accomplish something like a reform in our jurisprudence. 
About the middle of the last century, Sir William Young moved 
for the appointment of a Committee of the House of Commons 
for this purpose, and was himself chairman of the Committee : 
but we are told by Barrington that nothing material was 
either done or resolved.+ Any thing that has been effected 
in modern times has been the result of individual exertion ; 








* Hargraves Law Tracts, p. 269. 
+ Barrington’s Ancient Statutes, p. 563. 
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and the zealous benevolence of Sir Samuel Romilly alone 
accomplished the repeal of several most obnoxious penal 
statutes. 

At length, however, as we have already stated, a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons has been appointed for the 
purpose of considering ‘‘ the expediency of consolidating and 
amending the criminal law of England ;” and the evidence 
given before them by Mr. Hammond, a gentleman who is un- 
derstood to have devoted much time to the subject, has lately 
been made public. Should the Committee report in favor. of 
the proposed measure, it will then be a matter of discussion 
in what manner the projected reform should be accomplish- 
ed. Lord Bacon recommends the appointment of commis- 
sioners named by both Houses of Parliament, according to 
the precedent of the commission for the amendment of the 
canon law, 27 Hen. VIII. and 4 Ed. VI., and for the union 
of England and Scotland, 1 Jac. I. “* Yet not with a prece- 
dent power to conclude, but only to prepare and propound to 
Parliament.” * Sir Matthew Hale proposes} that ‘ the 
Judges and other sages of the law” should prepare bills for 
the purpose, which should be presented to the House of Com- 
mons in the first instance; and that the Judges should be 
called before the Committees, when the bills are committed 
both by the Commons and the Lords. ‘* Bills thus prepared 
and hammered,” he observes, ** would have fewer flaws, and 
necessity of supplemental or explanatory laws, than hath of 
late times happened.” Barrington thinks “ that two or more 
barristers should be appointed, who from year to year might 
make a report to the Privy Council, as likewise to the Lord 
Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and the twelve Judges, 
of a certain number of statutes which should either be re- 
pealed or reduced into one consistent act. It may be proper, 
also, that they should at the same time transmit such statutes 
as they may propose to substitute, in the room of those which 
seem liable to objection. ‘There will then be the whole vaca- 
tion for the consideration of such intended alterations, and if 
they should be approved of they might pass into laws in the 
subsequent session of parliament.” + 

The great difficulty, in the selection of commissioners, will 
be to discover individuals endowed with professional know- 
lege, and yet free from professional prejudices* It has been 
remarked by Hale himself, who well understood the legal 
character, that 


* Bacon’s Law Tracts, p.14. + Hargrave’s Law Tracts, p.273. 
- J Barrington’s Ancient Statutes, p. 563. 
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*« By long use and custom, men, — that are aged, and 
have been long educated in the profession and practice of the law, 
contract a kind of superstitious veneration of it, beyond what is 
just and reasonable. bie tenaciously and rigorously maintain 
the very forms, and proceedings, and practices, which though pos- 
sibly at first they were seasonable and useful, yet by the very 
change of matters they become not only useless and impertinent 
but burthensome, and inconvenient, and prejudicial to the common 
justice and common good of mankind ; not considering the forms 
and prescripts of law were introduced not for their own sakes but 
for the use of public justice ; and, therefore, when they become in- 
sipid, useless, impertinent, and possibly derogatory to the end, 
they may and must be removed.” 


On the other hand, it would be highly inexpedient to pro- 
ceed without the advice and assistance which these * sages of 
the law” are undoubtedly capable of affording. Perhaps 
the appointment of a competent number of temperate and 
clear-headed laymen, (as the lawyers term all persons out of 
the pale of their profession,) as part of the commission, might 
serve to counteract the prejudices of the antient professional 
gentlemen. 


We shall conclude our extracts from the present work 
with some observations on the reformation of penal laws. 


‘ All the regulations established by our ancestors have, in the 
estimation of many persons, a kind of religious authority, which 
induces them to look with an eye of jealousy on every projected 
alteration. It is obvious that this feeling has no improper origin, 
but it ought not to blind those who interest themselves for the 
good of the human race. If it were in the nature of man to re- 
main stationary ; if Heaven had not bestowed on us an intellectual 
activity which incessantly alters the state of our knowlege, our 
wants, and our faculties; if, in one word, like the animals which 
surround us, we remained invariably in the same moral situation ; 
we might then conceive that the institutions, which were adapted 
for our fathers, ought without alteration to be sufficient for our- 
selves, and for each succeeding generation. 

‘ But such is not our lot. In adverting to the origin of society, 
we find men associating together in a half-barbarous state. B 
degrees, the contact of various intellects effects a change in the 
opinions of society, gives rise to wants, and at the same time 
devises the means of satisfying them. Ages pass away, and we 
observe the creations of the human mind gradually approaching 
to perfection. How, during such revolutions, is it possible to pre- 
serve the same laws and the same usages? Would the institutions 
introduced by the Franks into Gaul have been adapted for the 
subjects of St. Louis ? Would the établissemens of the latter prince 
have suited the French of the reign of Louis XIV.? Or the edicts 
of that great monarch be calculated for the French of the present: 
day ? We must not, therefore, be terrified at the changes which 
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take place in all social institutions. To foresee the wants of ‘his 
contemporaries, ‘and to aid openly and lawfully that progression 
which in the nature of things must take place by its own impulse 
is the task of the legislator. It is only when these changes are 
forcibly arrested that evil consequences ensue: they have never 
occasioned any public inconvenience when spontaneously intro- 
duced, as the necessity for them has become eyident. : 

‘ These reflections are applicable not only to the political regu- 
lations of a state, but to every other branch of its institutions, 

‘ In the course of this work, the reader will have perceived how 
much time it required to bring our penal Code to its present state. 
If' we turn our eyes to the history of English jurisprudence, we 
shall perceive, still more forcibly, that it is only by perseverance 
and courage that we can vanquish prejudice, and attain the end at 
which every one ought to aim; viz. the happiness of all, founded 
on the happiness of each.’ 


In examining the French penal Code, some curious instances 
of diversity between its provisions and those of our own law 
present themselves, which, although not remarked by M. 
TAILuaNDIER, we shall take the liberty of noticing. One of 
the most important of these is the law against adultery, which 
has never, except during the Commonwealth, been deemed a 
criminal offence in our jurisprudence. It appears, indeed, 
that even before that period an attempt was made to render 
the act criminal when committed by clergymen ; a law which: 
would certainly have established a strange distinction between 
the clergy and the laity. We learn, from a letter addressed 
by Mr. Mead to Sir Martin Stretville, (lately published in Mr. 
Ellis’s Collection of Original Letters,) that in the year 1625 a 
proposal was made in parliament to grant relief to certain 
poor and meanly provided clergymen ; ‘‘ and there was much 
hope,” continues the writer, ** of some good success, if the 
lawyers stomach it not too much, who desire that every minister 
convicted before a justice by twelve men to have been once drunk 
should lose his living: that for adultery and fornication they 
should suffer death ; and for tempting of a woman be deprived. 
But the clergie hath been defended by Sir Dudley Digges and 
others, who would have these laws universal.” * Under the 
Protectorate, these laws were accordingly made universal ; and 
an ordinance of parliament enacted that ‘ every person, as 
well the man as the woman, offending therein, should suffer 
death as in case of felony, without benefit of clergy.” t It may 
be easily imagined that, on the Restoration, this act was not 
revived ; nor, since that time, has any attempt been made. to 
prohibit the offence by a penal statute. ‘The French law 





* Ellis’s Original Letters, ii. 223. + See Scobell’s Acts, 97. : 
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does not proceed to such an extremity against the guilty par- 
ties, but is content to visit them with fine and imprisonment. 


“ 336. The adultery of the wife cannot be denounced except by 
the husband ; nor by him if he be in the case for which article 
339. has provided. 

«« 337. The wife convicted of adultery shall undergo the punish- 


ment of imprisonment during not less than three months, nor more 
than two years. 


‘¢ The husband shall have the power of stopping the effect of 
this condemnation, by consenting to take his wife again. 

«“ $38. The accomplice of the adulterous wife shall | be punished 
with imprisonment during the same space of time, and, moreover, 
with a fine, graduating from 100 to 2000 francs.” 


Under the regulations respecting “ calumny, slander, and 
the disclosure of secrets,” we also find some curious enact- 
ments. We doubt whether the following law can be regard- 
ed as desirable; since it is better that, in all cases, the utmost 


publicity should be given to the proceedings of the courts of 
justice : 


*¢ 377. With regard to the imputations and abuse which may be 
inserted in writings relative to the defence of the parties, or in 
pleadings, the Judges who are in possession of the cause may, in 
giving judgment, either direct the suppression of the abuse, or 
abusive writings, or give admonitions (2njonctions) to the-authors 


of the delict, or suspend them from their functions, and also de- 
cide on the damages.” 


The next is a very singular enactment, obliging medical 
practitioners to secrecy under a penalty : 


‘¢ 378. Physicians, surgeons, and other officers of health, as 
likewise apothecaries and midwives, and all other persons to whom 
in consequence of their state or profession secrets are confided, 
and who, except in cases where the law obliges them to give in- 
formation, shall have disclosed such secrets, shall be punished 


with an imprisonment from one to six months, and a fine of 100 
to 500 francs.” 


It cannot be expected that the portion of the present work 
which relates to the English law should be free from errors : 
for how can a system which is so unintelligible to ourselves be 
comprehended in all its parts by a foreigner? Accordingly, 
M. TaiLuanpiER has been betrayed into occasional miscon- 
ceptions. Thus he asserts (p. 92.) that, by the English law, 
imprisonment is inflicted for certain offences which have been 
erased from the French code, as heresy, apostacy, witchcraft, 
&c.: but, by the statute of 9 Geo. II. c. 5., all the laws against 
witchcraft are repealed, and a penalty is declared only against 
those who pretend to exercise it. Again, at p.87., he asserts 
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that certain forgeries are punishable with the pillory, when in 
fuct that infliction is abolished in every case, except perjur 
or subornation of perjury, by statute 56 Geo, IIT. c.138. This 


error is repeated at p. 186., in speaking of the punishment of 
seditious words. 





Art. II. Essai sur [ Histoire de la Peinture en Italie, &c.; 3. e. 
An Essay on the History of Painting in Italy, from the remotest 

_ to the present Times. By Count Grecory Ortorr, Senator 
of the Empire of Russia. 8vo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1823. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Co. Price 15s. sewed. 


[HE readers of our pages are already aware that Count 
Ortorr is an indefatigable compiler. Not long ago, 

we noticed his Memoirs relative to Naples (Appendix to 
vols. xcv. and xcvii.); more recently, his Historical Essay on 
Italian Music (Appendix to vol. ciii.); and we have now be- 
fore us a history of Italian painting. Cui bono? must be 
the preliminary question on the present occasion. Was such 
a work in the least necessary? Lanzi’s Storia Pittorica, 
Vasari, as far as he goes, Dictionaries of painters without 
number, French, Italian, and English, and not long ago the 
work of Count de Stendahi*, have more than exhausted the 
subject, fruitful as it is. : 
Moreover, the Count “ begins at the beginning ;” and the 
origin of painting, in the present work, occupies as many 
pages. as he bestowed on that equally obscure and unimportant 
topic, the origin of music. It is not possible to ascertain 
how or when it was produced: but its infancy does not 
appear to have been long; and it is not to be inferred from 
the little that we know of its early commencements, that its first 
attempts were deformities. In this respect, it bears small or 
no analogy to the other arts and inventions of man. The 
admiration of the human form, and of the beauties of ex- 
ternal nature, naturally gave rise to the two corresponding 
kinds of imitation; and in all probability the very first 
artists who held the pencil in Greece and Italy, the two birth- 
places of painting, would not have been content with a false 
and imperfect copy. In those countries, perhaps, it can 
scarcely be said to have had an infancy. Like poetry, the 
elder born of the sister-arts, it is the expression of that 
innate love and perception of beauty which is an internal 
sense of our nature. ‘The almost miraculous bound made by 
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painting, in the countries in which it was first cradled; and 
afterward cultivated to such high excellence, cannot be ‘satis- 
factorily explained. ! 

Still, it is much to be Jamented that we have no satisfactory 
records of the state of the art in antient Greece. It should 
seenl, however, that in its earliest stage light and shadow, 
and that which goes by the name of chiaro-’scuro, were prin- 
ciples well known. Pliny’s catalogue of Greek artists is the 
only document on which we can rely: but his dates, and his 
chronological computations, are unsafe guides; and, if his 
nomenclature be implicitly adopted, we shall incur several 
important errors concerning the Greek painters and their 
works. Even the epochs when they flourished are scarcely 
to be conjectured from his scanty intimations. He tells us, 
indeed, that certain artists flourished in such or such an 
Olympiad, but this is telling nothing, because the life of each 
artist must have extended over several Olympiads; and there- 
fore, as to the order and succession of the Grecian’ schools, 
we are lamentably uncertain. Yet in other respects Pliny, 
who must have drawn his resources from Grecian materials, 
is in the main deserving of confidence. 

Under these circumstances, we have only the admiration 
and conspiring praises of antiquity to attest the excellence of 
the Greek masters: for Apelles, Parrhasius, and Zeuxis, 
though: honored to the same degree with the suffrages of 
antient times as Phidias, Agasander, and Agasias, have not 
like the latter left the impression of their genius on durable 
materials; and it is the fate of their art to incur the risk and 
uncertainty of a frail and perishable surface. The Theseus, 
the Laocoon, the Apollo, and the Gladiator, are before us, 
palpable to the senses: but the Calumny, the Fortune, the 
Helen, and the Demos, have long since faded into the 
elements, and are known to us only by description and con- 
jecture. * While, therefore, the sculptors of Italy have to 
sustain an unfavourable comparison with the immortal remains 
of antique grace and sublimity, her painters are the exclusive 
masters of their own unquestioned domain: for it would be 
difficult to find any truly original genius beyond the confines 
of that illustrious region, Rembrandt perhaps only excepted ; 
and Raphael, Da Vinci, Titian, Michel Angelo, &c., to say 
nothing of a host of subordinate artists, have ever been, and 
probably will always be, models of unapproachable and un- 
rivalled excellence. 

Apparently, the vaunted excellence of Etrascan painting 
should rank among the dreams of the learned. The Etru- 
rians must have derived their conceptions of art from Egypt, 
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whose, forms. were uncouth, and executed in total defiance of 
proportion ;, anatomy being severely interdicted by the super- 
Stition of the.country.. , It, is in Greece alone, that we mitist 
look for the:antient:schools of painting; and there we must 
not ascend higher than the time. of Phidias for the great 
master-pieces of art. Those who preceded that era re- 
sembled the Italian’ artists of the middle. age, Guido of 
Sienna, Giotto, and Cimabue. © Panaceus, ‘the brother of 
Phidias, depicted the battle of Marathon; and trath of color- 
ing and correctness of design were equally displayed ‘in this 
picture. Polygnotus of Thasos painted elaborately the female 
graces of youth, beauty, and form; and he finished his pieces 
by eon utmost care to subordinate details. He opened 
the mouths of his figures, to display the ivory of their teeth 
contrasted with lips of coral; while he varied infinitely, the 
supple movements of their limbs, and the graceful charm, of 
their attitudes. He was at once the Correggio, the Albano, 
and the Guido of Greece. He enriched the back-ground of 
his pictures with a noble style of architeeture, in which the 
rules of perspective were never violated. The temple at 
Delphi, and the Stoa at Athens, were his common decor- 
ations. — Parrhasius, Apollodorus, Zeuxis, and ‘'Timanthes 
follow : but in what order of succession, and after what in- 
‘tervals, it is scarcely possible to determine. 
Zeuxis is placed with the greatest artists of Greece. 


‘ The rivals of the glory of Zeuxis,’ says Count OrLorr, 
* were Androcides, painter of natural history, and Timanthes ; 
who, under the conviction that it is not possible to express the 
grief of a father commanded by superstition to immolate a most 
beloved child, thought that he ought to leave to the conception 
of the spectator the anguish of Agamemnon, when by his order 
Iphigenia was dragged to the sacrifice: he therefore veiled the 
face of the Grecian monarch, and in this way represented him as 
plunged in the deepest affliction. * 

‘ Eupompus was also one of the rivals of Zeuxis. Indeed, he 
surpassed him in the richness of his pencil, but reached neither 
the dignity of his touch nor his boldness both in composition and 
design. Parrhasius was the most formidable competitor of Zeuxis, 
and the glove was flung down between these artists. Zeuxis 
had painted.a bunch of grapes with such truth that the birds 
pecked at them ; and this triumph of art filled the beholders with 
admiration. How, said Parrhasius, am I to surpass or contend 
‘against my rival! I can only effect it by drawing him into a simi- 
lar illusion ; and by so deceiving his understanding as to lead him, 





* This is better, expressed by Valerius Maximus: ‘ Caput 

| Agamemnonis mvalvendo, nonne summit me@roris acerbitatem arte 
exprimi non posse confessus est?” WValer. Max. lit. 
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when he looks at-my picture, into the. same error as that of the 
birds... Parrhasius, therefore merely painted 4 curtain, apparently 
concealing one of his recent productions; and, giving Zeéuxis to 
understand that he had a new picture in his work-room, he*invited- 
him to inspect it, that he might profit byhis'remarks: | Zeuxis 
hastened to him, observed the curtain, and attempted to -uadraw 
it. Genius‘was thus vanquished by genius; the curtain. mocked 
the hastening hand of the rival painter; art was again victorious ; 
and Zeuxis acknowleged that he. was the more surpassed b 
Parrhasius, inasmuch as he had deceived only birds, while he him, 
self was deceived by his competitor.’ — , 

‘ Four planing were enough to bestow immortality on the 
master of Apelles (Pamphilus): but the honour acquired ‘by 
having produced such a disciple has not less contributed-to dis- 
tinguish him. The first of his paintings was a battle fought at 
Phiius, a city in Achaia, at which the beholder imagined himself 
to be actually present, so magical and so terrific was its truth. 
He gave so many fine and noble fascinations to.the victory, .that 
the spectator rushed as it were among the vanquishers, and to 
partake the glory desired to partake theirdanger. The second 
picture also represented a battle, (for the genius of Pamphilus was 
martial, like that of his acme in which the Athenians were 
again victorious. His third, however, delineated a softer scene ; 
it represented Ulysses. going out on his last expedition, the con- 
clusion of his labors; and Fhe fourth had for its subject, and 
displayed with the most interesting truth, a virtuous family.’ —~ 

‘ It seems that painting acquired. beneath the hands of Aristides 
a new life and a new soul.. Before he appeared, physical and not 
. moral man had alone been painted: but he spred the burning fire 

of the passions through the features of all his personages ; he 

animated every thing, their looks, their figures, their bodies ; 
and he inspired even their least motions with interest. 


‘ Let us endeavor, after Pliny, to convey some idea of the 
pictures of this great artist. : 


‘ A city is taken by assault ; and the victors, drunk with bleod, 
and mad with that brutal phrenzy which seizes the soldiery in these 
Saturnalia of Mars, sweep every thing before them that their 
unpitying swords encounter. Among those who are endeavor- 
ing to escape the carnage, and leap the falling battlements of the 
town, is a mother still young, and beautiful as she is unfortunate ; 
who, wounded and dying, makes no struggle but to snatch awa 
her infant, whom she holds though faltering in her arms.° ‘She 
falls down on one of the stones of the rampart; and her: first 
impulse, on recovering her consciousness, and hearing*her infant 
cry, is to give it her breast, in order to preserve the life which; she 
had imparted to it; but the murderous stroke had ‘reached this 
seat at once of her pain and of her tenderness! Blood flows. with 
the maternal aliment, and threatens to choke the ‘infant: at the 
moment when she is affording it-nurture. Let us imagine the 
pain, the agony, the overwhelming despair of the ' utthappy 
mother! Niobe herself is cd less’ wretched. “*Thestight- 
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ning, it is true, had blasted all the daughters, of Niobe: but the 
horror of the mother’s situation, in the painting of Aristides, is 

gravated by the impatience manifested by the child to. satisfy 
the cravings of hunger. ‘Oh sorrow, never wert thou more ex- 
quisite, never more ‘truly expressed! We feel that death has 
charms, compared to.an existence so dreadfully insupportable ! 
Aristides, in this picture, excelled the eloquence of Demos- 


_ thenes, and the pathos of Sophocles and Euripides.’ 


The Greek painters generally selected simple subjects, and 
their groupes were few: but in some of their historical pieces 
their compositions were more complex. For instance; ‘the 
battle of Salamis, by Aristides, contained at least a hundred 
figures. Strabo says that the art arrived at its highest per- 
fection under Apelles, who followed Aristides. Italian art 
had something like the same destiny, and Correggio succeeded 
to Raphael, as Apelles to Aristides. Apelles shone in the de- 
lineation of female beauty. His Venus emerging from the 
ocean, (the origin of the celebrated statue of that goddess 
called Anadyomene,) — his Alexander the Great represented 
as Jupiter Ammon, — and his Diana surrounded by nymphs, 
a subject borrowed from Homer, — are mentioned by antient 
writers with the strongest commendation, as displaying inim- 
itable grace, the soft but irresistible charms of the goddesses, 
and the sterner grandeur and more heroic bearing of the 
Macedonian conqueror. His great picture of Calumny, of 
which the description is to be found in Lucian, was an allegory 
as beautifully painted as it was felicitously imagined. Apelles 
paid equal attention to the mechanical and the inventive parts 
of his wit, and he finished with intense labor and the utmost 
precision. Protogenes, his contemporary, is said to have 
finished his works too highly. His master-piece was the Ja- 
lissus, founder of Rhodes, for which the public honors of that 
state were voted to him. So intensely was he absorbed in this 
picture, that he took no other nourishment than a few boiled 
peas while he was employed on it, in order that he might not 
be interrupted by regular meals. Sesame in this paint- 
ing to introduce a dog panting with heat and foaming at his 
mouth, and not succeeding as he wished, he threw his pencil 
at the picture in despair. Accident effected what his skill 
could not achieve, and the foam of the animal was exactly 
delineated. . 

The Greeks had what might be called their Flemish school, 
since Pereicus substituted for ideal beauty minute and literal 
painting. Serapion, the Claude of antiquity, embellished his 
pictures with a beautiful sky, and interspersed them with 


grand and sublime architecture: but, like Claude, he was 
| obliged 
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obliged to avail himself of another artist to execute his 
figures. ‘The school which flourished in the age of Alexan- 
der had the blended attributes of the Roman, Florentine, and 
Bologna schools, and was worthy of the Carracci, Guido, 
and. Correggio. — We must ask, however, by what powers of 
second-sight, or of retrospective divination, Count ORLoFF 
could get at all this? It may possibly be true, but who can 
ascertain it? — Phidias, a painter as well as sculptor, Eu- 
phranor, and Nicias, who excelled in chiaro-’scure, are fol- 
lowed by a long list of artists, of whom all but their names 
are lost and forgotten. We know nothing of the works of 
Polygnotus: but it is said that he had arrived at the utmost 
limits of public reputation; and that, in gratitude for some 
historical pictures commemorating the great achievements of 
Greece, the Amphictyonic council decreed him their thanks, 
and ordered every city through which he passed to board and 
lodge him at the public expence. 

The state of the art among the Romans may be speedily 
summed up. Antient Rome cannot justly be said to have 
had a school: but the great works of the artists of Greece 
were imported thither, and were ranked among the forei 
luxuries by which the state was undone. The painters and 
sculptors of Rome were slaves, for they were regarded as 
below the dignity of free citizens.. Yet the art, which it was 
considered as disgraceful to cultivate, was still honored. 
They gave Fabius the contemptuous nick-name of Pictor, for 
painting pictures for the temple of Salus on the Quirinal hill. 
His works, which were frescoes, were destroyed by fire in the 
-—, of Claudius. Pacuvius, the comic poet, was a painter, 
and embellished the temple of Hercules in the Boarium : but, 
from his age down to the time of Pliny, not an artist is men- 
tioned except Turpilius, a Roman knight, who painted with 
his left hand, ‘The patronage of Augustus warmed one or two 
native artists into life, but they are of little or no note. From 
Augustus to Nero, the only name which occurs is that of 
Amulius, who was employed by: that emperor to paint some 
works for his golden palace: but his pictures were consumed 
in the fire which destroyed that edifice. — We do not gain 
much information from Count Ortorr on the subject of 
Roman painting, beyond a barren nomenclature: but the dis- 
coveries at Herculaneum and Pompeii, more especially the 
baths of Titus, where the celebrated Aldobrandini nuptials 
were found, which served Raphael as a school of art, ard 
were the constant study of N. Poussin, who transferred them 
into his-own learned compositions, — these discoveries have 
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fortunately enabled’ us to form a more correct estimate of 
Roman painting than we had before the means of making. 

We have dwelt rather at length on the subject of antient 
art, because it is that portion of a tedious and twice-told tale 
which is the least familiar to general readers: but we shall 
not now pursue the author with the same minuteness, since the 
ground has been much beaten, and he follows only in the 
track of others. 

The first efforts of art, to disengage itself from the deaden- 
ing oppression under which it had lain during the dark and 
ignorant ages, gave but slender promise. Of the frescoes 
found in the catacombs, most were executed in the early 
periods of the Christian church, and many of these are a 
motley compound of heathen fables with Christian history. 
From the fifth century, the art rapidly degenerated. 


¢ An opinion,’ says Count Ortorr, ‘ is still prevalent, and has 
existed too long for the honor of truth, that painting, in conimon 
withthe other arts, ceased, soon after its first decline under the 
later emperors of the West, to exist altogether in Italy, and re- 
ceived its finishing stroke from the barbarians who destroyed the 


great master-pieces of antiquity. This opinion, like many others, 


originating in ignorance, arose principally from the negligence of 
scholars and antiquaries, in examining the contemporary histories 
of the barbarian invasions, — the lives and chronicles of the kings 
and saints of those disastrous ages. It is certain that these 
Gothic princes, who prevented the devastations of the countries 
which théy over-ran, and Theodoric among others, paid a sort of 
homage to the elegant arts, not only by preserving the monuments 
of Grecian art that were then extant, but by causing new works to 
be effected at Ravenna, where Theodoric resided. Among these 
are the paintings executed by order of Queen Theolinda on her 
pelacewalls at Monza, in the Milanese, which are historical de- 
ineations of some of the exploits of her nation. Muratori and 
Tiraboschi have noticed these specimens of art in the middle 
ages ; and the Sana of them by Ciampini are well known. 

‘ The Iconoclasts did not effect such great mischief to the arts 
as is generally imputed to them. Many ecclesiastics, who com- 
bined the cultivation of the arts with their sacred calling, fled to 
Rome about this period from Constantinople ; where an intolerant 
and ferocious fanaticism, not content with destroying images, 
butchered the individuals in whose possession they were found. 
They were hospitably received by the Popes, and had monasteries 
assigned to them, where they cultivated their religious duties and 
the art of painting with equal assiduity. Modern Rome thus tose 


‘from the ‘ruins of the antient city. Thanks to the signal conces- 
_ stons made’ by the temporal to the spiritual power, so soon to be 


united, she was enriched with ‘a-great number ‘of new paintings, 


‘which adorned her palaces; her churches, her catacombs ; and, /if 
‘a@any of these subterraneous repositories had not fallen in, we 


should 
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should have had along series of frescoes, which, added; to thowe 
now, extant, would, have enabled us to, trace the history of ,paint- 
ing with greater. certainty. dew 


The dark ages may be said to have produced artizans, riot 
artists. The Greek statues first’ imparted’ to the Italian 
school that truth and severity of design which are so essen- 
tial to the art. In this part of his work, Count Ortorr 
draws copiously from Zanzi, than whom Ke could not have 
resorted to a more respectable authority; and’ he cites 
Giunta of Pisa, of the twelfth century, as the first restorér. 
We must, however, dissent from Lanz ; for Cimabue, who 
appeared forty years later, is justly to be considered as the 
man who gave the first impulse to the national genius. He 
sketched his figures on a scale of colossal proportions, and 
crowded his canvass with objects. His lines, unlike those of 
his predecessors, are bold and undulating; his draperies are 
better disposed; he had more accurate notions of grouping, 
and frequently greater power of expression. He was held in 
the most exalted admiration by his coévals. While engaged on 
his Madonna surrounded by angels, (a picture still to be seen 
at Florence,) he was visited at his residence in a small village 
near that city by the King of Naples; and the Florentines, 
availing themselves of the opportunity thus afforded them to 
inspect the picture, accompanied the monarch in such num- 
bers as to make a sort of festival, whence the groupe of 
houses and gardens derived the name of Borgo Allegri. When 
the painting was complete, it was carried to the church of 
Santa Maria by the people in procession, with banners dis- 
played and trumpets sounding, amid the joyful shouts of an 
immense multitude who assembled to witness the great triumph 
of his art. Zanzi calls Cimabue the Michel Angelo of his 
time; and Giotto, his pupil, the Raphael. 

Giotto quite eclipsed the merit of his master. He had the 
right feeling to discover and relish the superiority of the an- 
tique, of which Florence had a few specimens ; and this, while 
it imparted somewhat of coldness to his manner, suggested to 
him the necessity and the means of improving the attitudes 
and draperies of his figures. He adorned his frescoes with 
rich and florid architecture ; and his color, ri occasionally 
raw and glaring, was correct. in principle. is * Annunci- 
ation,” however, retains that stiffness of design which marks 
a bad period of the art: but this was his first picture, and 
painted when he adhered closely to Cimabue’s.manner. Af- 
terward he attained a more flowing outline, and. introduced 
warmer carnations.—It is a current anecdote of ~— 
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that Pope Benedict, desirous of inviting abte artists to Rome, 
sent’ to Giotto for a specimen of his painting: when the only 
answer was a simple circle traced on paper with a pencil. it 
was rightly interpreted, and Giotto was established in Rome. 
Masaccio constitutes another epoch, and was the harbinger 
of a more splendid school. Oil-paiating was introduced 


about this period : — a memorable revolution in the history of 
the art. 


In the fifteenth century, the glory of Florence rose to its 


height: it was the age of Leonardo da Vinci, Michel An- 
gelo, and Andrea del Sarto. 


‘ At the mention of these names, so much revered by the lovers 
of the art, as at the theatre when the increasing interest of the 
drama becomes still stronger as it approaches the catastrophe, we 
feel ourselves subducd with admiration ; and the desire of makin 
our readers acquainted with these great masters, and their produc- 
tions, is now the most anxious part of our task. 

¢ Leonardo da Vinci is the first of the groupe by priority, and 
perhaps with regard to genius. Son of a notary, this painter re- 
ceived from nature as many eminent qualities as she ordinarily 
denies to a number of others. To the beauties of person, he 
jomed those of the soul; to rectitude of judgment, the finest 
imagination ; so that he was as much qualified to shine in science 
asin art. The mathematics, music, poetry, his moral firmness, 
and strength cf understanding, painting, and even sculpture, at- 
test the universality of his genius. Added to these, he possessed 
such a fascinating grace in his features, his gestures, and his 
voice, that, like one of the enchanters of the fairy-tales, he was 
equally admired by foreigners and by his countrymen, by people 
and by sovereigns. 

‘ Verrochio was his master, and the lively precocity of the 
pupil threw the teacher into despair : insomuch that: Da Vinci un- 
consciously compelled him to quit his profession; and Verrochio' 
became a sculptor, ashamed to see his disciple surpass him at the. 
very commencement of his career. 

‘ The young artist at first had two styles. The coloring of the 
one. is loaded with shades, in order that its lights may be more 
strongly relieved; but, in the other, his purer and more elaborate 
style, he learned to soften the contrast by the. mellowness and 
grace of half-tints. His drawing is equally elegant and correct; 
and the expression of the soul seems to leap from his pencil. All 
is grand and rich in his accessories, his figures, his personages. 
Fields, palaces, and cottages serve for his ornaments: but: still 
finer are his heads, from whose mouths a smile seems ever read: 
to.escape, like the face of Spring when nature is renovated. His: 
defects, however, are those of too much timidity in his finishing 
strokes, and other slighter imperfections of manner. 

‘ The picture of the Medusa, and the Magdalen of the Pitti 
palace of Florence,— another on the same subject, at the Aldo- 
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brandini palace at Rome, — and his celebrated ‘‘ Last Supper’’ at, 
Milan, — are the master-pieces of this artist; as the latter. is 
without dispute that of painting in general.’ 


Michel Angelo and Del Sarto are well known to our 
readers, and we leap over them to Raphael, justly termed the 
prince of painters. He began to paint at seventeen years of 
age, and his first effort was a daring personification of the 
Supreme Being surrounded by his angels. At Florence, he 
studied the works of Da Vinci, Michel Angelo, &c. &c., and 
learned perspective under Porta. His second style was not 
taken up till his second visit to Florence, four years afterward. 
His Dead Christ is extolled by Vasari as most divine, the 
few figures all contributing to the majestic sorrow which over- 
clouds it. At length he came to Rome, in the meridian 
splendor of a genius enlightened by study and ripened by 
experience. He painted that sublime allegory of the school 
of Athens in the saloon of the Vatican’: but the vision of 
Heliodorus in the temple is the finest of all his compositions. 
Nothing can exceed the grandeur of the warrior’s attitude 
who appears to Heliodorus. He looks, says Count Oxtorr, 
like the Jupiter of Phidias; and the weapon which he grasps 
seems to be thunder, to such a point did this powerful artist 
carry the poetical strength of his conceptions. In the Deli- 
verance of St. Peter, which Raphael painted for Pope Leo X., 
he displayed for the first time the complete knowlege of his 
art, and the profoundest skill in light and shadow. ‘The sen- 
tinels of the prison are lighted by the moon, and a torch: but 
their light fades before the divine beams of the angel, who is 
about to release the captive. 


‘ The “ Victory of the Christians at the Port of Ostia” intitles 
its author, says Lanzi, to the epic laurel; Coursers, warriors, the 
fury and confusion of the battle, eagerness for victory, shame and 
dread of defeat, are all expressed in this painting by the ereative 
omnipotence of genius. The picture which represents a fire in 
one of the suburbs of Rome is still more terrific. Night hag 
covered the city with her shadows, and the inhabitants are buried: 
in sleep; when all at once.cries seem to be heard, .and the whole 
mass of people is aroused in consternation. The conflagration 
spreads from house to house, and Rome is enveloped in flames. 
Pity and terror are powerfully awakened. Women half naked are 
seen with their infants in their arms, some of them lifting up their 
eyes to heaven, and imploring its compassion. The story of 
7Eneas and Anchises is introduced; and a young man, inspired by 
filial affection, is seen snatching his aged father from‘ an edifice 
which is nodding to its fall, and bears him on his shoulders 
through the fire. In the distance, we behold Leo the Great, full 
of divine inspiration, pronouncing his benediction from the top of 
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the Vatican ; and at his appearance the fire is gradually extin- 
guished.’ — | belies. 

¢ But how shall we communicate the impression, at once profound 
and sublime, produced by that immortal painting of the Transf - 
uration, in which, after having represented the death of Christ, the 
artist, a faithful historian of all that is most edifying in religion or 
sacred in the Gospel, displays him to us rising from the tomb’;' 
manifesting himself to his disciples on the summit 6f Mount 
Tabor, dazzling them, affrighting them with his sacred bright- 
ness, and re-ascending to his celestial mansions, from which he 
descended only for the redemption of mankind! This picture, 
says Mengs, is the chef-d’ceuvre of chefs-d’ceuvre ; and that divine 
look of the Son of God, beaming with mercy and benevolence, in 
which are seen at once the sainted image of virtue, softens, in- 


terests, astonishes us! Never before did art excite emotions so 
powerful.’ : 


The history of Raphael and his works comprizes two sepa- 
rate epochs. of the.Roman school; and the third dates from 
1527, when the army of the Constable de Bourbon committed 
their barbarous ravages in the Vatican. In this tumult, some 
of the finest works of that great master suffered serious da- 
mage; and F. Sebastiano, the bungling artist who attempted their 
restoration, deserves the reproach of having destroyed them. 
The decline of the school of Raphael, some years after his 
death, was principally owing to the public calamities of Italy, 
in which Rome so unfortunately participated. The caprices 
of fashion and taste, but above all the total want of talent in 
the professed mannerists who came after him, still farther 
accelerated its decay, about the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; although it displays a few feeble symptoms of revival 
under the Barocchi, the Sacchi, and the Baglioni. 

Volume ii. of Count Ortorr’s entertaining work compre- 
hends the Bolognese school, — those of Ferrara, Genoa, ‘and 
Venice, — and the several schools of Lombardy and Naples. 
We pass over his catalogue of the former of these, and 
confine ourselyes to a few extracts from his remarks on one 
or. two masters, viz. Giorgione and Titian, the great, lumi- 
naries of Venetian art. 


‘ Giorgio Barberelli, surnamed Giorgione, combined, like Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, the beauties of person with thosé of the mind, and 
stamped an astonishing character of greatness and beauty on all 
his works.’ A ‘disciple of one of the Bellinis, all that he saw im his 
studies’ and ‘in’ his models, which was not impressed ’with these 
characters; he ‘rejectéd with disdain as unworthy of his pencil. 
By these nie.as, hé'appeared, even when he was a’mere scholar, 
a’ master of his’ art ; and he did not cease to elevate his style,’ to 
enlarge his manner, to embellish his figures with the utmost pre- 
‘vision ‘of feature And trath of expression. ‘His countenances 
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are. animated, his attitudes are indued with motion and life, his 
draperies are disposed with surprizing skill, his coloring is«har- 
monious, full of force and substance, and his chiaro-’scuro is di- 
versified with charming tints and half-tints. He is the Michel 
Angelo of his school with respect to boldness and grandeur of 
design, and its Da Vinci for purity and grace ; — no one ever sur- 
passed him in coloring. 

‘ The labors of this painter at first embellished the facades of 
the Venetian palace, while his pictures in oil adorned its interior. It 
is there that, sporting with his pencil, he transforms it into the wand 
of Armida; and at a single stroke, a bold dash, spring up saints, 
gods, goddesses, or heroes. To the freshness, truth, and beaut 
of his flesh, he adds peg equally new and ingenious. The. 
finest heads are shaded with the finest hair, floating in undulating 
curls over shoulders on which the lily vies with the rose; feathers, 
hats, and casques, contribute the utmost skill in costume to the 
most touching expression; superb armour covers the most 
valiant warriors ;—in one word, Giorgione is in painting what 
Ariosto is in poetry. — Moses saved by Pharaoh’s — is one 
of his finest pictures. The colors are few, but well disposed : 
its general tone is highly harmonious; and all this, united with the 
most perfect purity of tint, gives the picture, says Lanzt, a sort of 
austere harmony, which is as seductive to the eyes as a simple 
and pathetic melody is to the ear and the heart. 

‘ Giorgione terminated at the age of thirty-four a life full of 
glory, and dedicated to honorable toils. His brief career was a 
series of prodigies. It should seem that there are in the history of 
genius the same compensations as there are in that of human 
nature; the more we are astonished, and the more we are en- 
chanted with its ‘productions, the less ought we to calculate on a 
long continuance of our delight. Like Raphael and Correggio, 
this artist, cut off in the flower of his age, bequeathed the greater 
regret to Italy, inasmuch as his pencil promised works still more 
numerous and sublime. He died in 1511.’ 


We have room for a part only of the Count’s notice: of 
Titian. : 


‘ It is to this artist that nature gave the merited title of the 
painter of Truth. Without meanness, as without bombast, he was 
scrupulously addicted to truth rather than novelty, — to that which 
is real in preference to that which is specious, Almost a boy when 
he quitted Bellini, from whom he had learned that without labor 
and regularity nothing could be done in painting, and-that with- 
out patience no perfection could be. attained, we see him 
emulating Albert Durer, the most laborious and finished of artists. 
At an early age, he painted.a Pharisee; shewing money. to Jegus ; 
a most elaborate picture :, not only the hair, but.the pores of the 
skin,’ are given with a fidelity quite axtonahing in, a work which, 
notwithstanding its precision of details, overflows with ce 
and beauty. But, soon adopting a more liberal, style, Titian 
formed another manner, which delights us with efforts considered 
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till then beyond the utmost reach of art. His Leda extorted from 
Michel Angelo an expression of regret that he did not draw as 
he puinted.’— , 

¢ Sir J. Reynolds observes that Titian displays so much dignity 
in his works, that his researches after truth advanced him even to 
sublimity. To great skill in fore-shortening, he adds’ a happy 
talent in depicting the extremities. The Venus, painted for the 
Florence gallery, displays the pencil as a rival of the chisel, and 
shews to what a degree Titzan was conversant with the antique. 
He applied the chiaro-’scuro most happily, and in that branch at- 
tained to the summit of ideal beauty; he graduated his middle 
tints with great care: in a word, he excelled every painter in 
coloring. It is not enough that the artist spreads or contracts his 
shadows with skill, or employs simple or complex tints, and abl 
contrasts them with each om he ;~— nothing must be violent or 
exaggerated. A white dress near dark chairs will give them the 
hue of deep purple. White, red, black, these are the colors that 
make the pallet of Titian the laboratory of nature. 

* In invention and composition, Titian is sparing of figures, 
after the manner of the greatest painters, antient and modern. 
Nothing is forced or stiff in either : the spectator would think that 
he. contemplated antient bas-relievos, in which all is elegance, 
grace, and. perfection. Less ingenious than P. Veronese, he 
charms us by more simplicity; if he has less action than Tin- 
toretto, he has more judgment; and when he paints battles, or 
bacchanals, he is as fertile and bold as those two great masters of 
his school. As to the expression of his portraits, he is not sur- 
passed even by Raphael.’ : 


We arrive in the last chapter of the work at the present 
state. of painting in Italy, and-we are sorry that we can no 
longer pursue. Count Ortorr’s steps. He speaks in high 
terms of encomium of Agricola, a rising artist at Rome, not 
yet twenty years old: who is said to be devoted to Raphael's 
manner, and a diligent student of the antique; to color in the 
style of Sarzio; to have an admirable chiaro-’scuro; and 
to delineate flesh as finely as the best artists. May this 
youthful painter tread the laborious and patient path of the 
great masters of former days! Nothing is more to be desired 
in modern painting than a revival of the school of Raphael. 

A long list of names follows; proving at least the assiduity 
with which. the artis still cultivated at Rome: but, alas, the 
existing school, languishes in hopeless mediocrity! If ‘the 
regeneration of: this delightful art be a rational expectation, it 

‘is.to the academy at Florence that we must look for it. There, 
for the last twenty years, says the author, it has been philo- 
sophically taught and laboriously pursued. 
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Art. III. Nowveau Recueil de Fabliaux et Contes inédits, &c.+ 
i.e A new Collection of inedited Fabliaux and Tales of 
French Poets in the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries. 
Published by M.M£on, Keeper of the Manuscripts in the 
King’s Library, Paris. 8vo, 2 Vols, Paris. 1823. Imported 
by Treuttel and Co, Price 1/. 10s. 


\ E are willing to hope that the early literature of France 

is attracting more attention in that country than has 
hitherto been bestowed on it, and we hail the circumstance 
as the precursor of a more simple and natural taste. The 
poetry of the Troubadours, indeed, has very long enjoyed a con- 
siderable celebrity among the French literati: but we believe 
that their compositions were much more frequently mentioned 
than read; and it was not until the publication of M. Ray- 
nouard’s valuable work that the French possessed any ade- 
quate means of becoming acquainted with the Provencal and 
its poets, of whose labors they are so proud, and which 
are in fact so very honorable to the early genius of their 
nation. 

It is, moreover, singular that, while the Troubadours,. or 
poets of the south of France, have always obtained much notice 
in the literary world, the Trouveurs, or northern poets, have 
been, until the middle of the last century, almost entirely 
neglected. ‘The early Italian poets were deeply indebted to 
the Troubadours, and the obligation has been acknowleged’ 
both by Dante and Petrarch: but, if the Troubadours were 
the guides to the poets of Italy, the Zrouveurs rendered: the 
same service to her romance-writers. Boccaccio, however, 
less grateful than Dante, though he has borrowed freely from 
the authors of the Fabliaux *, has failed to express his ac- 
knowlegements for the assistance ; a fact which may account 
in some degree for the comparative obscurity of the Trou- 
VEUT'S. 

We believe that Fauchet, in his history of French. poetry, 
was the first to revive the almost forgotten Fabliaux: but 
this part of his task was executed in a very imperfect manner ; 
and it is in fact to M. de St. Palaye, whose life was devoted 
to the study of. the early literature of his country, that the 
Trouveurs owe their actual restoration to light. In the col- 
lection of the old French poets made by that industrious 
scholar, amounting it is said to twenty-five large MS. volames 
in folio, the Fabliaux and Lais of the Trowveurs appear. to be 











* How greatly Boccaccio, and the earlier novelists. of I ; 
were indebted to the Trowveurs, may be seen by a reference to 
the second volume of Mr. Dunlop’s History of Fiction. 
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mingled with the Tensons and the Sirventes of the Troubadaur. 
The manuscripts of St. Palaye, though they, have Farmiebod 
much assistance to subsequent writers, have; never bee 
printed ; and the world is acquainted with them only. throug 
the very imperfect compilation of Millot, to which he has as- 


be the title of Histojre de, Troubadours, and the imitations 4s / 
o 


M. Le Grand. In 1756 M. Barbazan published a collec. ~ 
tion of Fabliaux, which was subsequently, enlarged by M / 


‘Mé£on, and given to the world in 1808, in four volumes *, 


of which the two now before us form the continuation. ‘To 
M. Le Grand D’ Aussy, however, the authors of the Fabliaux 
are principally indebted for the reputation which they at 
present enjoy. Aware how improbable it was that the writings 
of the Trowveurs should ever become very popular, while 
confined to the obscure and antiquated dialect in which they 
were written, and which renders them even more unintel- 
ligible to Frenchmen than*our own early poets are to oure 
selves, he published what has been called “ neither a free 
nor a literal translation,” but a copie réduite, in French 
prose, of many of the most interesting Fabliaux. To this 
collection we are ourselves indebted for the pleasing metrical 
versions furnished by Mr. Way, who has paraphrased. the 
translations of M. Le Grand. If to these works we add the 
two volumes of the “ Poesies” of Marie de France, \ately 
printed at Paris, we shall find that we now possess a very 
respectable body of Trouwveur literature. a 

We have no intention, at this time, to enter into a critical 
dissertation on the Fabliaux, though the nature of the subject 
might well justify us in so doing: but Mr. Dunlop, in. his 
excellent History of Fiction, has given a ver pleasing and 
able sketch of their origin and history, to which. we - ref 
our readers. The preface to Le Grand’s collection, also, 
though desultory in its method, contains a great.mass of in- 
formation on the same topic. We may, however, remark 
that to an Englishman the study of the Fabliaux’ possesses 
considerable interest, from the circumstance of those poems 
having been the models from which many of our own early 
writers copied. Indeed, the poets of both countries appear 
(to use a phrase current in our courts of justice) to have znéer- 
commoned together ; and sometimes it has been found difficult 
to decide to which nation a particular poet belongs.. So general 
was the taste for French poetry in England during: the. thir- 
teenth century, that Stephen Langton, Archbishop of-Oan- 
terbury, in the year 1207 introduced a stanza in that language 





* See M.R. vol. Ixxui. p. 495. 
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in 2 sermon on the Holy Virgin.* Marie de France, ‘who 
is ‘conjectured to have been born in Normandy, is said by a 
very learned antiquaty to have composed her fables in 
England; and, indéed, from many of her poems it appears 
that she must have been acquainted both with the language 
and the people of this country.+ Her Lay of Lanval, one 
of the knights of King Arthur’s Round Table, was trans- 
lated into English by ‘Thomas Chestre, an old English poet, 
and has ‘been versified by Mr. Way from Le Grand’s copie 
réduite.$ It has been supposed that Chaucer was acquainted 
with the writings of Marie de France; a conjecture founded 
on a passage in his “ Dreme” which appears to have been 
copied from the Lay of Elidus; and also on the manner in 
which he makes the Frankelein speak of the Bretons and 
their compositions.§ The Frankelein’s tale is expressly 
stated by Chaucer to have been taken from a Romans, or 
French original ; and at the conclusion of it he says, 


*¢ Thys ys on of Brytayne layes 
That was used by olde dayes.” 


It is probable, however, that Chaucer derived some of his 
stories, which may be traced up to the Fabliaux, through 
the medium of the Novelle Antiche, or of the Decamerone 
of Boccaccio: in both of which, as we have already stated, 
many of the tales of the Zrouveurs may be traced. 

In adverting to the connection between the early poetry of 
France and that of England, we cannot but regret that 
M. Mion deemed it unnecessary to add any notes or illus- 
trations either to the former or the present volumes of this 
valuable collection. Every person, who is acquainted with 
Le Grand’s publication, will acknowlege the additional_inte- 
rest which that work derives from the historical and critical 
notes so judiciously appended to it; many of which are known 
to the English reader by the translations of them in Mr. Way’s 
collection of Fabliaux. Few poems in any language at once 
require and give opportunities for so much and such varied 








* See “ Dissertation on the Lives and Works of several Anglo- 
Norman Poets of the Thirteenth Century,” by M. dela Rue, ‘in 
Archeologia, vol. xiii. p. 231. v  apdgerine 

+ See the “ Dissertation on the Life and Writings of Mary, 
an Anglo-Norman Poetess,” in the xiiith vol. of the: Archeolopia. 
It .has been transferred by the editor of the Poems of Marie to 
his preface. BOS) ¢ 90) Ot .YudIs2 

Way’s Fabliaux, vol. it. p.52. Le Grand, vol.i. p, 92. 

§ See the Introductory Discourse to the Canterbury Tales. 


App. Rev. Vou. cIv. Li illus- 
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‘llasteation: as ‘the French Fabliaux *; and’ the ‘materials 
ofox ‘sich ‘a work! are not by any means of difficult ‘access. 
"Phe Histoire de la Vie privée des Francais contains & copious 
“store of curious information, which would have thrown much 
‘on the obscure habits and customs frequently  intro- 
aced -in’ the Fabliaux. So chary, however, has Mi Mton 
‘been of every thing in the shape of a note, that he ‘has not 
“even pointed out such of the poems in his collection ‘as have 
‘already been translated into prose by M. Le Grand. On an 
‘examination of the first of his new volumes, we find that ten 
“of the Fabliaux are contained in Ze Grand; and, for the 
“convenience of such of our readers as may wish to see the 
tales in a more intelligible shape, we shall give the references. 

°\' La Mule sans Frain, Mton, p. 1., Le Grand, vol.i. p.13.; 
Ei dis de la Vescie'a Prester, Mion, p. 80. Le Grani, 
‘volvili. p. 283.; Le Povre Clerc, Méon, p. 104., Le Grand, 
‘vol. tit. p.189.; De Brefaut, Meow, p. 124., Le Grand, 
vol. ii. ‘p.421.; Du Chevalier a PEspee, Mton, p.127., Le 
Grand, vol.i. p 34.; Du Clerc qui fu repris deriere P Escrin, 
Mion, 165., Le Grand, vol. ii. p. 423.; Le Revenant, M&on, 
RY45 Le Grand, vol.i. p.117.; Dela Viele qui oint la Palme 
‘au’ Chevalier, Mi‘ow, p. 183., Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 53.; Do 
‘Pré tondu, Mton, p.289., Le Grand, vol.ii. p.334.; De 
“Hueline et @ Aiglantine, Mion, p- 353., Le Grand, vol. i. 
p- 230. Le Mule sans Frain and Hueline et @’Aiglantine have 
‘also been versified by Mr. Way, Fabliaux, _ 1. Po 127., and 

wol. iii.‘ p. 1. 

‘M.'‘Méon has not bestowed more attention on his glossary, 
which ts far from being complete: yet nothing is so essential 
‘to a work of this kind as a full and accurate explanation of 
that sort, without which it must be unintelligible, even ‘to a 
}Frenchman. The imperfect glossary given by Barbazan is said 
by Le Grand to have been a principal cause of his collection of 
‘Fabliaux being so little known, even by men of letters. In the 
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* It is well remarked by M. Le Grand, that it is rather’ on 
account of the pictures which they contain of the habits and 
manners of the time, than of the beauty of the poetry, that the 
Fabliaux are valuable. “ It is not merely the general tone of 
manners or the habits of high life which they represent. Designed 
like comedy to exhibit the ordinary actions of private life, they 
shew the nation in an undress, if the expression be allowable. 
Opinions, prejudices, superstitions, customs, the tone of convers- 
ation, the mode of courtship, are to be found there, and frequently 
no where else. Perhaps from these poems.we may make our- 
selves better acquainted with the French of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, than by reading all the modern histories.” Preface, p. 68. 
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preface to the four former volumes of thiswork, M. MEon stated 
that it could not be expected from him that he should give 
explanations of any words but such as are absolutely neces- 
sary to render the text intelligible; and he referred his readers 
for farther information to the Dictionary of the Romance 
Language by M. Rocgefort.* In the volumes before us, the 
editor has omitted the marginal explanations and remarks, 
which in the former volumes materially facilitated the reader’s 
progress. It is, according to M. Le Grand, a great mistake 
to suppose that the French reader will take the trouble of 
continually referring to a vocabulary; and we are quite 
sure that the English reader will be fully as averse to the 
task. 

We scarcely know in what manner to make extracts from these 
volumes ; because, if our readers do not possess M. Rocque- 


Jfort’s vocabulary, we fear that they will have little chance of 


profiting by them. Perhaps, however, if we select our 
specimens from the tales which have been translated by M. 
Le Grand, and at the same time add his copie réduite, the 
difficulty may be overcome. We shall likewise append to 
the extracts the metrical version into English by Mr. Way; 
and thus the reader will have an opportunity of forming a 


judgment on the merits of both the imitations. With regard 


to the fidelity of M. Ze Grana’s translation, it must be re- 
membered that he does not profess to give, word for word, 
the meaning of his original, but that he has frequently com- 
pressed the narrative part of the tales, and omitted portions 
of them of which our modern notions of decency would not 
permit the insertion. It must also be borne in mind that the 
MSS. which M. Méon has followed are probably not the 
same to which M. Le Grand had access. 

The ensuing specimens are selected from the Fabiiau of 
Hueline et Eglantine. (Méon, vol.i. p.353.; Le Grand, 
vol. i. p.230.; Way, vol.iii. p.1.) The two latter versions 
have a short exordium, which, as it is wanting in MEon, we 
omit, 

‘ De Hvuevine et D'EGLANTINE. 
‘ Ce fut en mai, et tant d'esté 

Que la vert herbe croist o pré, 

Deus puceles en un vergier 
Entrerent por esbenoter : 

L’une des deus fu Eglantine, 

Et l'autre avoit non Hueline. 
Amont vindrent par lo jardin 

A la fontaine sor le pin: 





* See Rev. vol. Ixxiil. p. 486. 
Ii 2 Lor 
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Lor mains laverent au ruisel,; © Hioied wb 
Et puis lor cors, ce lor fu bel, 
Don conmancerent a.plorcr, 
Et lor’ amor @ desmostrer, 


Eglantine s'an fu hastée~ 


Quit a Clerc ot s’'amor donée : 
Hueline li respondt 

Dun Chevalier a fait ami. 
Eglantine, des qu'ele autant, 

Sz lt respont isnelemant : 
Damotsele, fatt avez mal, 

Des or estes tornée aval: 

Car la avez amor batie 

On il n'a point de cortoiste ; 
Jaen amor de Chevalier 

Ne troveroiz que cortoisicr. 
Mats qui a Clerc livre s'amor, 
De cortoisie sant Todor: 

Car plus set Clers de cortoisic 
Que Chevaliers qui a amie. 
Hueline ne fu pas mue, 

Ainst dist, tel chose avez méur 
Don vos seroiz encor 0 mot, 
Mi esciant, st con je croz : 

Car il n’a home en ceste vic 
Qui tant sache de cortoisic 

Con Chevalier, se sachoiz bien ; 
Jamais en doteroiz de rien, 

Et ce vos ce volez noier : 

Je suis preste del renoier 

Que mains set Clers de cortoisie, 
Que Chevaliers qui a amie. 
Eglantine respont riant : 
Dame, a bon conmancemant, 
Puisque avez mené tancon ; 
Sotez tenue par raison. 

Vez mon gaje, et lo main gant, 
De bien tenir mon convenant : 0 
Dites premiere, le lorrai, nad 
Et en apres je respondrai. 

Fait Hueline, je if otrot, 

Dame Eglantgné,; & mote. foi, 
Ja vos dirai mien esciant, 


De vostre ami ce que j antant. 


Vostre ami set bien corecier, 
Si set chanter en cel mostier, 
Mais il n’ira 7a en besoin 


Que son sautier n’aut en son poin. 


Qant mes amis va tornoier, 

Et cil vait lire son sautier : 

Et gant cil fiert son compaignon 
Lt cil fait ensolucion.’ 
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M. “Le Grand’s translation : 


“« Au mois de Mai, quand les prés se tapissent de verdure, deux 
dlemoiselles d’une grande natssance sortirent ensemble\pour se pro- 
mener. Lune sappellait Eglantine; ,Hueline etait le non de 
Vautre. Deux sceurs ne ge fussent pas aimée dapantage. Apres 
avoir marché quelque tems, elles arriverent\dans un\vallon qu’ar- 
rosatt un ruisseau, planté sur ses bords d’oliviers fleuris. La 
beauté du lieu les invitait a se reposer.. Elles s'assirent, et régardant 
souvent dans Veau leur visage, guamour altérait, “© Heurenz,”’ 
s‘écria l'une d’elles, “ Vamant qui seul et sans crainie serait ici 
auprés de sa mie! Baisers et caresses nous ne pourrions rien lui 
refuser 5 mais pour ces joux gui tournent & deshonneur, nous 
naurtons garde de les permeitre : car est-tl pour nous un malheur 
plus grand que la honte et le mépris ?” —‘* Vous avez raison,” dit 
autre ; “ Uhonneur est bien autrement précieux que des trésorz. 
Comme un arbre, dont la verdure bienfatsanie a plulong-temps, est 
délatssé tout-d-coup, dés quil offre plus dombrage: telle une jeune 
fille, que parait la pudeur et que recherchaient les amans, est aban- 
donée deux pour jamais, et n'éprouve plus que leurs dédains, 
quand sa vertu est fictrie.” Elles passtrent ainsi une partie de la 
journée a parler raison, folie, et amour ;. mais une.question. impru- 
dente, que fit natvement Eglantine, vint tout-a-coup troubler cette 
amitié st tendre. ‘* Ma bonne amie,”. dit-elle a sa compagne, 
“* soyez vrale 3 @ que avez-vous donnée ce coeur si loyal et si bon?” 
Hueline rougit, et elle avoua avec franchise qu'elle, avait choiste 
pour amt un chevalier beau et bien fait. Eglantine, que aimait 
un clerc, bldma beaucoup le choix de son amie. ‘*‘ Comment pouvez- 
vous aimer sans espoir de courtorsie,” dit-elle? ‘*, Et od trouver 
courtoiste ailleurs que dans un clerc?” L’amie prdtendit que ? homme 
courtcis par excellence, l’homme de tous le plus estimable, etait le 
chevalier, et elle s’offrit a le prouver invinciblement., “ En effet,” 
reprit-elle, ** & quoi est bon votre amant, qu’a chanter dans une 
eglise ou &@ marcher en procession, un seautier en main? Tandis 
quil donne une absolution, le mien force un chateau?” 


Mr. Way’s metrical version: 


‘¢ In May’s sweet month, when teeming nature spreads 
Her verdant tap’stry o’er the varied meads, 
Yfere two damsels far’d to take the air, 
Both nobly born, and both celestial fair ; 
Huéline this, that Eglantine was named, 
Two sisters ne’er more mutial fondness claimed. 

‘¢ Awhile at random roam’d each lovely maid, 
Then in a cool sequester’d vale they stayed ; 
A wandering brook did lave it’s dark green ground 
With many a fair and flowering olive crown’d ; 
All seem’d with nature’s charms so choicely bless’d, 
it won them by that crystal stream to rest, 
And down they sat, and in its waters view'd 
Their cheeks grown wan with love’s inquietude. 

Ii 3 ‘ How 
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¢ How bless’d,’ quoth one, ‘ must be that lover's state . 

Who sole and fearless here should meet his mate! 

Kind kisses, well I ween, embracements dear, 

We ill might gainsay, if he were but here: 

But looser sport —I trust we should refrain 

From deeds that bring dishonourable stain ; 

For what more dire to maid in honour born 

Than.a good name defil’d, and left to shameful scorn ?” 
«“ ¢ Right,’ quoth the partner-maid, ‘ with thee I hold 

A spotless honour far more worth than gold. 

As a fair tree, by all with joy beheld, 

While with its friendly green it shades the field ; 

Soon as its rivell’d leaf is seen to wane 

Stands undesired, and outcast on the plain: 

E’en so, in simple modesty array’d, 

And wooed by many a swain, the tender maid, 

Should some sad chance her virgin pureness blot, 


‘Stands scorn’d of all, deserted and forgot.’ 


‘«¢ So fled the hours in various parley kind ; 
Love, sense, and frolick foolishness combined : 
When a breif question, drop’d without design 
From the sweet lips of artless Eglantine, 

Had power their friendly pratling to destroy, 
To wake contentious ire, and banish joy. 

‘‘ ¢ Sweet friend of mine!’ thus, seated on the grass, 
Spake to her beauteous friend the thoughtless lass ; 
‘ Come, tell me true, for whom hast thou design’d 
That heart of thine, so loyal, good, and kind ?’ 
Huéline blush’d, then own’d her heart’s delight 
Was a well-form’d, and fair, and goodly knight. 
Young Eglantine, who by contrarious fate 
Had chose a comely clerk to be her mate, 

Straight ’gan with heedless zeal aloud exclaim — 

‘ Oh! witless choice! O much deserving blame : 
Can maid like thee indulge a choice so base ? 

A love where courtesy can ne’er have place ? 

For where I crave can courtesy be found, 

Save with a reverend clerk, for discipline renown’d ?” 
‘ Tush!’ quoth the friend, ‘ for courteous thews I deem 
The wight past all, the peerless in esteem, 

Is he who boasts him of the name of knight : — 
Now list awhile, and mark me set you right. 

For proof — what boots it day by day to haunt 

Some church’s gloom with melancholy chaunt, 

Or in some long procession’s dismal band 

March slowly on, a psalter in one’s hand ? 

What boot, I say, these feats to me or you? — 

Yet this is all your learned love can do. 

While absolutions waste his lifeless hours, 

Mine conquers castles and dismantles towers.’ ” 


The 
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The reader will not fail to remark thé want ‘of resemblance, 
in various places, between the’ original and the imitation of it 
in modern French. This ‘arises from the circumstance of the 
copie réduite having been compiled by M. Le Grand from. three 
different MSS.; which, though varying in form, were the 
same in the substance of the tale. Taking one, of the MSS. 
as the basis of his imitation, according to his. custom he 
inserted from the others all the most agreeable passages which 
he could transfer without injury to the sense. 


The tale of ** The Mule without’a Bridle” is a remarkable 
instance of the licence which M. LeGrand has allowed him- 
self to exercise in abridging the Fabliaux. In his version, 
the story occupies only ten short pages; in that of Mr. Way, 


twenty pages, or about 360 lines: but, in the original, thirty- 
seven pages, or upwards of 1100 lines. 


Our next specimen is selected from this tale. . The passage 
describes the approach of the lady to the court of Arthur. — 
Meon, vol.i. p.1.; LeGrand, vol.i. p.13.: Way, voliis p. 127. 


‘ Mains sont prisiées orendroit 
Les viex voies que les noveles, 
Por ce qu'en les tient a plus beles, 
Et si sont miaudres par sanblant ; 
Mes ils avient assez sovent 
Que les viez en sont les plus chieres, 
Por ce dist Paiens de Maisieres 
Qu’en se dott tenir toles voies 
Plus as viés qu’as noveles voies. 
‘ Ict commence une aventure 
De la Damoisele ila Mure 
Qu’a la Cort au rot Artu vint. 
Un jor de Pentecoste avint 
Que li rois Artus Cort tenoit 
A Cardoil, si con ib soloit, 
Et st ot chevaliers assez 
De totes terres amassez 
Qui a la Cort venu estoient. ' 
Avec la Rotne restotent 4 
_ Les dames et les damoiseles 
Don il t ot assez de beles 
Qui a la Cort erent venues. 
Tant ont les paroles tenues, 
Que li baron, apres mengier, 
Furent alé esbanoier. 
Parmi la sale amont, as estres, 
Si regardent par les fenestres 
Tot aval tres parmi un pré. | 
Mes moult i orent pou esté asa alta 
Que il virent sor une mure | 
Vers le chastel grant aléure 


Li 4 Venir 
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Venir une seule pucele 

Qui moult ert @oenanz et bele. 

La Damoisele issiivenoit: — - 
Queen sa mule point n’avoit 

De frain; ne mes seul lo chevestre. 
‘Li chevalier ce que pot estre 
Entr’ax durement s'en merveillent, 
Moult en parolent et consellent, 
Et dient que lou sauroit 

La Roine, s’ele ¢ estott, 

Par quel besoing vient en la terre. 
Kea, fait Gauvain, alez la querre, 
Et au‘Roé dites qu'al i viegne, 

Que nul essoigne no detiegne 

Que‘ a nos ne viegne orendroit. 

Li Senechax s’en va tot droit 

Ou la Roine et li Rots sont. 

Sire, fet Kex, venez amont 

O® vostre chevalier vos mandent, 
Et il maintenant li demandent : 
Senechal, que nos voillent-il ? 

Venez en avec mot, fet-il, 

Lit je le vos ensaignerat, 
L’aventure vos montrerat, 

Que nos avons trestutt véue. 

Atant la pucele est venue 

Et devant la sale descent. 

Gauvain vet encontre courant, 

Et des autres moult en i corent, 
Et moult la servent et anorent ; 
Mes bien parott a son sanblant 

Qu’el n’avott de joer talant, 

Car moult avoit éu grant poinne. 
Li Rois la mande, et [en li moinne. 
Tantost con ele fu venue 

Devant lou Rot, st lo sale. 


M.. Le Grand’s translation: 


‘¢ Artus au fttes de la Pentecéte tenait cour pleniere dans sa cité 
de Carduel, et tout ce que ses états renferaient des femmes distin- 
guées, de hauts barons, et de chevaliers, s'y Gait rendu. Le second 
jour,.au moment qu'on se levait de table, on eEper a au loin dans la 


-prairie.une femme que parassait venir vers le chdteau, et que etait 
-montée_ sur une mule sans licol et sans fretn. Cet objet piqua la 
“curiosité ; le Rot, la Reine, tout le monde, accourut aux fénétres, et 
-chacun, cherchant @ deviner, fuisait sa conjecture. ‘Quand la pu- 
‘celle’ fut plus 2 portée, on vit qu'elle Gait jeune et tres~jolie. Tous 


les cheveliers aussitot volerent au-devant d'elle, et on Paida a descen- 
dre : mais son visage était mouillé de pleurs, et annongait un grand 
chagrin. Introduite devant le Prince, elle le salua respecteusement ; 
ct s étant essuyé les yeux, luc demanda pardon,” &c. 


Para- 
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Paraphrased by Mr. Way: Ay 

‘“« It was the holy feast of Whitsuntide 
When Arthur will’d in royal state reside, 
And where proud Carduels battlements arise, 
Hold his high court with due solemnities. 

‘** Straight through each province the wide bruit was known, 
And every chief resorted to the throne ; 
High dames and doughty knights, a numerous host, 
Whate’er of worthiness the land could boast, 
All came, obedient to their sovereign’s word, 
And dignified the prince they all ador’d. 

*¢ Now one day's joy was past, and every guest 
Was rising from the second noontide-feast, 
When from afar a damsel was descried, 
Slow toward the castle-gate she seem’d to ride, 
A goodly mule her graceful form sustained, 
Unbitted was his mouth, his neck unreined. 
The King, the Queen with all their court admir’d, 
And tedious grew their time with vain conjecture tir'd ; 
Till, as the damsel now approach’d more nigh, 
Her youth, her opening charms, struck every eye ; 
Swift flies to meet her many a youthful knight, 
bends at her knee and helps her to alight : 
Their courtesies with mournful cheer she bore, 
For sorrow as it seem’d had struck her sore : 
And many a tear fast trickling from her cheek, 
Shew’d heaviness of soul that ill could bear to speak. 
Onward she mov’d, the obsequious knights precede, 
And to the presence of their sovereign lead: 
Then, while through all expectant wonder ran, 
Her weeping eyes she dried, and thus began : 

‘¢ Pardon,” &c. 


An imitation of this tale, from the MSS. of M. De S. 
Palaye, may be found in the Bzbliotheque des Romans. 

The second volume now before us consists of a collection 
of the Contes Devots, or Devotional Tales, selected from the 
manuscripts in the King’s library at Paris. Of these very 
singular productions, some account may be found in the pre- 
liminary discourse to the fourth volume of M. Le Grand’s 
Collection of Fabliaux. They are in general less interesting 
than the Fabliaux, though they furnish considerable amuse- 
ment by the incongruous absurdities of the narrative, in which 
the manners and customs of the age are blended with the 
incidents of Holy Writ: a practice also observable in the writ- 
ings of our own early poets. ‘Thus Adam Davie (a poet of 
the fourteenth century, cited by Warton *,) represents Pilate 





* See his History of English Poetry. Of this work’ another edi- 
tion has lately appeared, enriched with much new and highly valu- 
able matter. 
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as challenging our Lord to single combat ; and in “ Pierce 
Plowman’s Vision,” the person who wounded our Saviour’s 
side is described as a knight who came forth with a spear, 
and jousted with Jesus. In such instances as these, we are 
sure, (as Mr. Ellis has observed *,) that the author has given 
to his actors the opinions and habits which were generally 
prevalent among his contemporaries ; and in this point of view 
the Contes Devots are deserving of attention. Among them 
also are some of a higher and a better character, which dis- 
play imagination, and even a degree of narrative art. M. Le 
Grand selected from this more tolerable class such as appeared 
to him the most valuable; and in the volume before us some 
of those will be found in their original language. Thus the 
celebrated tale of the Hermit and the Angel, which Le Grand 
inserted at the commencement of his second volume, is given 
by M. MEon at p. 216. of his last volume. It is difficult to 
trace the origin of this story, which occurs in the Koran, 
(where it is told of Moses and a prophet,) in the Gesta Ro- 
manorum, in Howell’s Familiar Letters, in Dr. More’s Dia- 
logues, in Voltaire’s Zadig, and, lastly, in Parnell’s well-known 
poem of the Angel and the Hermit. The version given by 
M. MEon is translated from the Latin, and is found in a manu- 
script of another tale, intitled The Hermit who was enraged at 
the Thief who went to Paradise before him, of which it forms 
apart. Like the other versions of the same story, it does not 
strictly pursue its original, but presents the usual discrepancies 
in which the poets of that day indulged. ‘The following is 
the mode in which, according to M. Méon, the tale is nar- 
rated in the Latin version. 


¢ A hermit, whose cell was not far distant from the retreat of 
a robber, having beheld m a vision angels bearing his soul to 
heaven, murmured internally against the judgments of God. An 
angel soon appeared, who said to him, ‘* Come with me, and I 
will prove to you that the judgments of God are just.” Having 
conducted him to the cell of a hermit who lived near the sea, they 
were received with much kindness: but, happening to walk near 
the waves after their repast, the angel pushed his host into the water, 
where he was drowned. The other hermit beholding this trans- 
action was much afflicted: but the angel said to him,'** Grieve not !” 
They then visited another hermit, who received them equally well. 
He had a beautiful cup, of which he was very fond, and which he 
guarded with great care: but, in the morning, before their host 
had risen, the angel carried it off, which his companion beholding 
was much scandalized. They next arrived at the house of a man 
who received them with great hospitality, and on the morrow dis- 
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* ‘Preface to Way’s Fabliaux. 
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patched a young page with them to shew them the way: but the 
angel threw him from a bridge into the river, in the presence of 
the hermit, and he was drowned. The hermit, as before, was 
much afflicted. They then solicited the hospitable attentions of a 
rich citizen, who welcomed them very gladly, and supplied all their 
wants. He had an — son, an infant whom he loved tenderly, 
but who, by crying and lamentations during the night, prevented 
the rest of the household from sleeping. The angel, hearing him, 
unknown to his companion, got up and strangled him. He then 
said to him, ‘*‘ Now you may sleep in peace; you will not hear the 
child cry again, for I have strangled him.” The hermit, under- 
standing this, was much disturbed, and thought that his companion 
was a messenger of Satan more probably than anangel. At last, 
proceeding onwards, they came to the entrance of a forest, where 
they found a man sleeping under atree, with a great deal of mone 
concealed in his bosom. The angel said to the hermit, “I wil 
gently take that money from him.” The hermit, who did not wish 
to proceed, reproached him with all that he had done since he had 
been in his company. To this the angel replied, ‘‘ You are per- 
haps astonished at what you have seen, and not without reason; 
because, as the wise Solomon has said, nothing is done on the 
earth without a motive. The man from whom i have just taken 
the silver is a wicked robber, who this very day has assassinated a 
traveller and stolen his money.” While he was speaking, the 
neighbours came to search for the robber, exclaiming against his 
proceedings. Then the angel, calling them to him, gave them 
all the money ; telling them how the robber had assassinated the 
traveller, and bidding them take back the money to the wife and 
children of the latter. ‘* Is it not better,” added he to the her- 
mit, “‘ that this money should be restored to the wife and children 
of the deceased, than that it should remain in the possession of 
the robber ? But you have been shocked at my strangling the in- 
fant which cried in the night. 1 did so because, before its birth, 
its father and mother employed themselves in the service of God, 
and in shewing kindness towards the poor to the extent of their 
means: but, since that period, they have merely endeavored to 
amass a fortune to leave to their child. As to the young man 
whom I threw over the bridge into the river, know that he intend- 
ed to assassinate his master on the following night, and_ to carry 
away all that he possessed. With regard to the hermit from whom 
I took the cup, know that he was too fond of it, and consequently 
lost many occasions of doing good, and neglected the service of 
God. He whom I precipitated over the bank into -the. sea 
would have committed fornication on the morrow; and, as God 
was not willing that he should lose the merit of the good works 
which he had done, I drowned him.” ’ 


The above tale must not be regarded as a fair specimen of 
the Contes Devots, which often abound with the most extrava- 
gant, and, according to modern apprehension, the most 
blasphemous follies. ‘Thus, in the story of “ The Monk who 
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was, saved ‘by the Intercession of our Lady,” a perverse monk 
of the monastery of St, Peter near Cologne, who has no re- 
gard to honesty or decency, but is very much devoted to the 
holy Apostle, happens to die: on which the Devil hastens 
very, joyously to drag his soul into hell. St. Peter, however, 
grateful for the attentions of his faithful servant, runs, to God, 
and supplicates him to allow the brother to enter into Para- 
dise. The Deity naturally demurs; and, though pressed by 
the solicitations of ‘the blessed apostles, the angels, the 
martyrs, and others,” ‘‘ not a saint succeeds.” Peter now 
seeks the mother of God, whom he addresses by the title of 
‘¢ belle et douce dame ;” beseeching her to interfere in favor of 
the monk. She consents, and seeks her Son, followed by all 
the virgins, with Peter in their train. The Deity rises at her 
approach, ‘ and taking her hand with a sweet smile enquires 
the motive of her visit.” He grants her request, on condition 
that the monk is sent back to this world to be purified, 
which is accordingly done; and the whole story is related by 
him to his brother-monks.* — ‘The morality of these stories’ 
is of a most scandalous kind; for a prayer to the Virgin is 
represented as sufficient to expiate every sin, and to wash 
away every stain. — In the tale of “ The Robber whom our 
Lady saved,”. we are told that before every fresh crime he 
never failed to address himself to the Virgin, but at last’ he 
was condemned to be hung. At the moment when the cord 
was put round his neck, he uttered his usual prayer; and im- — 
mediately the Virgin appeared, and “ with her own white — 
hands”) held him by the feet for two whole days. The 
hangman, who was not aware of the criminal’s great spiritual 
interest, ‘was of course considerably surprized on his return 
to find’ the robber alive, and attacked him with his sword: 
but again the Virgin interfered, and the blows took no effect. 
The eyes of the hangman now began to be opened to the true 
state of affairs: he plainly saw that it was a miracle ; and im- 
mediately he cut the man down, who retired into a monas- 
tery, and did penance for his sins. + : 

As it‘may be easily conjectured that these Contes Devots are 
principally, if not altogether, the composition of the monks, 
we ought not: to measure the poetical genius of the age by a 
reference to those productions; which are in fact nothing 
more than a tissue of monkish absurdities, clothed in verse to 
render them popular. The Fabliaux and Romances, which 
were ‘written by Jay poets, present 2 much more favorable — 
idea both of the manners of the age and of its poetical 
character. Sale 


“ * Le Grand, vol. iv. p. 7. + Ibid. p. 1. 
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In conclusion, we may add that we’ hope 'M.\Méow;,’ or’ 
some of his countrymen, will be induced to render the stime 
service to the Trouveurs, or the ‘poets of the south,'which My 
Raynouard has ‘performed for the Troubadours, or ‘northern’ 


minstrels, in the facilities which he has afforded for the study ’ 
of their language. 





—_——— = 


Art. IV. Archives des Découvertes, &c:; i. e. Archives of Dis- 
coveries and New Inventions in the Sciences; Arts, and Manufac- 
tures, both in France and in Foreign Countries, during ‘the 
Year 1823; with a concise Indication of the Principal Products’ 
of French Industry; a List of Inventions, Improvements, ‘and 
Importations granted by Government in the Course of the same 
Year; and Notices of the Prizes proposed or awarded by various, 
learned Societies, French and Foreign, for the Encouragement 
of the Sciences and Arts. 8vo. pp.584. Paris. 1824. Im- 
ported by Treuttel and Co. Price 10s. 6d. 


T# editors of this respectable annual record continue to 

manifest more taste and judgment in the selection and 
condensation than in the arrangement of their multifarious 
materials, Their extracts from British publications, though 
neither the least important nor the least numerous in the col- 
lection, we forbear to notice; because the subjects to which 
they refer have either already been: submitted to our cogni-+ 
zance, or will come to be considered in the prosecution of our 
labors: but a very diversified mass of intimations will remain, 
on.a few scattered portions-of which only, as samples of the | 
whole, we can venture to touch. 

The. department of Geology, though far from voluminous; 
includes some interesting particulars.. Becquerel’s Observations 
on the Plastic Clay of Auteuil, deposited immediately; on the 
chalk, would lead us to iolies the existence of two marine+ 
formations, separated by one of fresh water. The clay is 
frequently accompanied by considerable beds of lignite,:\or 
bituminous wood, containing nodules. of a substance which 
presents all the characters of amber, with. occasional crystals 
of sulphate of strontian. In the clay itself were discovered 
cylindrical nodules of an earthy phosphate of lime; (not :for- 
merly remarked in any analogous geological. position,) ex- 
tremely minute crystals of blend, and osseous jrelies: of a 
vertebrate animal, appertaining to the family of .crocodiles;— 
Asithe schists of the Montagnes Maudites, in. the Pyrénées, 
contain vegetable impressions, M. Aeboul. concludes "that at’. 
least the rocks adjected to the granitic base are posterior. to,’ 
the existence of organized bodies ; and, if we can rely onthe 
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accuracy of his reckoning, Malahita surpasses Mont Perdu 
by 70 metres, and is consequently the highest peak of the 
Pyrénées. — Of the two grottoes of Adelsberg in Carniola, 
one is called the Magdalene: 


‘ This is celebrated among naturalists, because in a small lake, 
at its bottom, was discovered the singular reptile named Proteus 
anguinus; which is, at least apparently, destitute of eyes, and 
which breathes by gills, like fishes and the larve of the batracian 
families. According to M. Brocchi, the Proteus is nothing more 
than the larva of some animal of the salamander tribe; which, con- 
demned to pass its life in profound obscurity, is incapable of un- 
dergoing its metamorphosis, like the other batracians, for want of 
receiving the influence of light. M. Rusconi, who has published 
a work on the aquatic salamanders, has found in the Proteus two 
small bladders, which he regards as shrivelled lungs, and too im- 
perfectly unfolded to serve for respiration ; the rudiments of eyes, 
which remain concealed beneath the skin of the same animal, are 
in like manner incompetent to vision.’ 


M. Gay-Lussac’s theory of volcanos, which is here shortly 
stated, proceeds on the principle that mineral substances, in 
the form of metallic oxyds, coming in contact with water, 
may decompose it, be converted into lavas, and generate a 
sufficient quantity of heat to produce volcanic phenomena. 
He conceives that the waters of the ocean are the aliment of 
these subterranean fires; since the latter seem to have be- 
come extinct in proportion as the sea subsided to a lower 
level, and removed farther from the basis of the mountains. 
On this hypothesis, the remission of eruptions, and the repose 
of volcanos for a long series of years, would intimate the 
gradual accumulation of the infiltrated waters in the reser- 
voirs, whence combustion originates ; infiltrations which can- 
not take place under extinct volcanos, on account of the 
removal of the sea. These suppositions are, at least, as 
rational as many others which have been hazarded. 

Under 2oology, the first article relates to two varieties of 
the human species in the Papou islands; the first being in- 
termediate between the Malay and the Negro race, and the 
second more allied to the latter. M.Gazmard, who describes 
them, likewise notices a new species of Kanguroo, observed 
in the country beyond the Blue Mountains in New South 
Wales, and denominated the woolly, from the nature of its 
covering. Its length, from the extremity of the muzzle to 
the origin of the tail, is four feet; length of the tail, three 
feet five inches; of the hind legs, three feet; and of the fore 
legs, one foot ten inches. ‘ When these animals are keenly 
pursued by the dogs, instead of leaping and springing, as 
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when moving about at their ease, they always run oii ’their 
fore feet; and they take long bounds only when compelled to 
clear obstacles. ‘This chace is not unaccompanied by danger 
to the dogs; for the Kanguroos oppose to them two powerful 
weapons, namely, the tail, and the claws of the hind. feet.? — 
The genus Capromys has been instituted by Desmarest'for an 
animal which he received alive from the Havannah, belon 

ing to the order of Glires, of the size of an ordinary rabbit, 
and with the general form of the rat; between which and the 
marmot it may be conveniently stationed. — M. Lamoureux 
announces the successful breeding and rearing of the Blue 
Aras, a species of Parrot, in the department of Calvados, — 


According to Wiegman, Cyprides detecte may be procured, by 
the following process : 


‘ Put into distilled water a quarter of an ounce of manufac- 
tured red or white coral; place the mixture in the heat of the 
sun, and in a sufficiently large glass, stirring it often, every day ; 
then, at the end of a fortnight, decant the water from the de- 
posit, and replace the latter in sunshine. In the course of four- 
teen days, a green matter will appear, in which conferve are 
formed; and from these, at the termination of three or four 
months, especially in summer, will proceed the Cyprides. — When 
water, put into a long and narrow cylinder, is exposed to the in- 
tensity of the sun’s rays, a sort of chrysalids will be formed; from 


which, at the expiration of a long interval, are unfolded Daphnie 
longispine.’ 


Botany furnishes us with little room for comment. . We 
find, however, a very abbreviated notice of Zoucarps, or ani- 
mated germs of certain non-descript Algee, by M. Agardh : 
but, on such a curious and mysterious subject, we could have 
welcomed a little more specialty.— M. Lavini, who has 
analyzed the chemical composition of Samphire, recommends 
its expressed juice as a vermifuge. — M. Salvatori describes 
three new varieties of wheat, from Chinese Tartary, deno- 
minated the Fertile, the Calmuc, and the Red; the ,first 
yielding seventy, — the second, twenty-two, — and the third, 
twenty fold. From the first is obtained beautiful white flour, 
which makes excellent pastry; and, when used in equal por- 
tions with either of the other varieties, it furnishes bread of 
very superior quality. ‘These varieties are cultivated in,a 
light, sandy, and blackish soil, in Mongolia, between the 42d 
and 50th degrees of latitude. By alternating them, they may, 
be raised for a long time in the same ground without degeners 
ating. — The roots of Polygonum minus, (small creeping Pers 


‘sicaria,) a plant which abounds in the deserts of the, Ukraine, 


are found towards the end of June to be infested by an’ oval4 
shaped 
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shiiped worm, or caterpitar, called Oocews Polonoums whieh, 
quickly ‘Hardens when ‘exposed ‘to ‘the air./: In. this‘state they» 
até sold=in’ spoonsful ‘to ‘thé’ denlérs,; who pound them, ‘and! 
dilute their powder in'water; mixed with a litle! alum; ‘when 
it assuimes'a fine crimson tint. "With this pigment’ the-Rus-~ 
sian dames paint their’ ‘countenance, and:the’Cossac women’ 
Soest thread ; while'the Turks, who purchase it from the 
olish Jews and’ Armenians, employ it in coloring their silks,: 
Morocco leather, &c. | ‘A’ pound of these insects,' which sells 
in Russia for a ruble, yields as much dye as*half a pound of 
cochineal. — The species of Polygonum in question is not uri- 
common in some gravelly and moist districts of our own 
country; and-it is not improbable that its roots, or those of: 
some of its congeners, may furnish the animal production to 
which we have alluded. | 
‘In the class of Mineralogy are inserted a few articles, which 
might with more propriety have been comprized under Geo-> 
logy. — M. Bonnard intimates the discovery of a metalliferous 
formation, extending over the departments of Vienne, Cha-' 
rente, and Deux-Sévres, and consisting of argentiferous: 
ohne blend, pyrites, &c. — Achmite, a new mineral-species, 
ound in‘ transition-granite in the south of ‘Norway, ‘consists; 
according to Berzelius, of silica, 56,64, oxyd of iron, 31, and) 
soda, 12, 36. It is named from the Greek «1, ‘its crystals: 
being shaped like the head of a‘lanice.) 6° 2 GL) ores 
‘ Our report of matters connected with the: Physical Sciences 
will necessarily be very disproportioned to: their! extents»for 
they are often at once insusceptible of farther abridgment, 
and. yet too long for transeription ;. and; occasionally, to be 
distinctly apprehended they would: require the aid of figures. 
— From experiments. on the magnetic needle, under very. dif-, 
ferent degrees of temperature, it would appear that its action is 
not materially affected by a more intense cold than that which 
freezes mercury, or by a heat equivalent to +27 of the cen- 
tigrade thermometer. —- M. Fresnel thus ingeniously attempts 
to account for the ascent of clouds in the atmosphere. . As 
air and all colorless gases are heated only by contact with 
other solid or liquid bodies, whose temperature has been ele- 
vated by the solar rays and radiant caloric, if we suppose a cloud: 
to be formed of very minute globules of water, or extremely 
attenuated crystals of snow, the air included in the substance 
of the cloud, or very near its surface, may become warmer 
and more diluted than the surrounding air, ‘and will in course 
be lighter’ ‘*When, therefore, the total weight of the water 
and of the air of the’clouds becomes lighter than ‘an equal; 
bulk of the ‘circimambiént air, “the cloud: will rise until: it 
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reaches a region in the atmosphere.im which the two weights, 
are. ‘equipoised. + As. proof of the,.cemarkable_ rah 
duced by, lightning, mention ‘is here made of its having struck. 
the Austrian. frigate Lipsia, shivered the mainmast thro 
its whole’ length, then divided into, two,streams, and settled 
for.an instanton a:parcel of rusty capnon jballs, which. imme- 
diately assumed :a high polish, like that of, the most brilliant. 
steel. We have, ion the other hand, witnessed an instanceof, 
a bunch of-polished keys being blackened and tarnished by, 
contact with the electric fluid. — M. Gzmbernat has discover- 
ed in the thermal waters of Aix, in Savoy, the presence; of 
azotic gas, which had not been even suspected; and, still 
more extraordinary, a considerable quantity of animal matter, 
being gelatinous, as if produced by the boiling of meat. The. 
same chemist has ascertained that the sulphur in these waters, 
exists in the state of volatilization, and not in that of sulphur- 
etted) hydrogen. These unexpected results of his analysis, 
and. the defective condition of the former accommodations,; 
have induced the director of the baths to adopt more suitable, 
arrangements. ul 

The history of a man who passed milky urine is given. with 
such ambiguous conciseness, that we are left uncertain whe-, 
ther the anomaly statedly recurred from January to June, or 
only took place during that period of the year once in the 
patient’s lifetime. We are also kept in the dark as.to the; 
nature of his constitution, diet, &c.:, but the extraordinary 
secretion is. thus characterized : are. Alii 


* This urine, left to itself, gives cream, which pathers’ on Vthe 
surface, and a turbid liquor, which is no longer milky: the cream 
yielded ‘butter, which might also’be obtained by agitating the 
urine. » Exposed to heat, this urine gave many, white flakes, qon- 
siderably resembling those that are yielded by:cows’ milk ; . but 
acids produced in it no coagulation, which proves that the coagul- 
ation depends on the mucus of the bladder, and not on the 
caseous principle. The urine contained 2,75 of butter, 1,37 of 
mucus of the- bladder, and 0.95 of lactic acid; indep ndently ‘of 
all the other substances usually contained in uritie” °° ("0 7" * 







From an analysis of the milk of the Cachemere: goats im- 
ported into France, M. Barruel concludes that .it, contains 
much more saccharine matter than. that of the, indigenous 
goats; that its caseous portion is much more delicate, and of 
more. easy digestion; and that its butyraceous portion, is 
more, abundant, less acrid, and of a, much, 7 ig agreeable 
flavor. Hence it is reasonable to. suppose, that it. may, be 
prescribed for weakly constitutions, with ,,more aig 
than. that of the, cogamon. goats —. Ml Ziauen, has Setapted 
_ Apr. Rev. Vor. civ. Kk the 
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the bulbs of the Dahlia a new substance, which he terms 
Dahline. +; 


‘ It is white, inodorous, insipid, pulverulent, of extreme tenu-’ 
ity, of a specific weight equal to 1356, and soluble in watér, ) 
especially if warm. Diluted in water, and placed in contact 
with yeast, it enters into fermentation, and yields alcohol and car- 
bonic acid. Duhline, when repeatedly treated in warm water, is 
altered, and rendered more soluble in cold water. and in alcohol : 
and these solutions are abundantly precipitated by barytes. 
Treated with 0,02 of sulphuric acid, at the temperature of 75°, it is 
converted into a stronger sugar than that of starch, white, uncrys- 
tallizable, and fermentable like common sugar. The sulphuric acid 
colors dahline first yellow, then brown, and soon completely car- 
bonizes it. The extreme facility with which dahline may be 
altered by different agents, —the attenuated state of division in 
which it occurs, even when not dissolved, — its solubility in warm 
water, which is retained when cooled, without forming a jelly, — 
and its mild and almost insensible taste, — all concur to make 
the author believe that this substance might be used as suit- 


able food in many disorders, when the digestive powers may have 
become enfeebled.’ : . 


The following particulars are related of a water-spout, ob- 
served by the inhabitants of Regneville, a small haven two 


leagues from Coutances, at five o’clock in the evening of 
June 16th, 1822: 


© The people heard at first only a hollow lowing noise : but, 
soon afterward, they distinguished the whirling volume. Before 
it arrived at the sea-shore, it traversed a field ; the ‘crop of which, 
consisting of lucerne, then spred out to dry, was entirely carried 
off, to the height of about three hundred feet, and afterward cast on 
the beach. _ It likewise bore off, to a nearly equal height, the sand 
which had been deposited in another field, near the foundation of 
a house. When the water-spout crossed a small rivulet that hap- 
pened to lie in its path, the noise which it had occasioned ceased 
almost entirely, and its waters were elevated only to twenty feet : 
the noise then recommenced ; and, finally, it was no longer heard 
from the moment when the spiral column reached the sea. 

‘ According to the most probable calculations, the base of the 
meteor on the ground embraced a circular space of fifty feet in 
diameter. The sky, which had been perfectly clear during the 
afternoon of the 16th, became. covered with clouds on the ap- 
proach of the water-spout; shortly after its disappearance, ram 
fell abundantly ; and the heat was very intense all day.’ 


A phenomenon of a similar description, but more destruc- 
tive in its progress, and accoripanied by lightning, enormous, 
hail-stones, and an impetuous wind, ‘occurred m the depart- 
ment of Eure and Loire, 26th August, 1823. It tore up by. 
the roots seven hundred or eight hundred trees, laid waste the 
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crop of the whole neighbourhood, and in an instant demo-. 
lished one half of the houses in the village of Marchefroy. — 
Still more fatal: was an unexpected eruption of lava from 
Gabery-Goeng, a mountain in Java, which was not even sup- 
posed to be volcanic; eighty-eight houses and two thousand 
inhabitants were destroyed.— The number of earthquakes 
distinctly known to have occurred in 1822 amounts to six- 
teen, ten of which took place in Europe: but most of them 
were slight. | 
The first article under the head of the Medical Sciences is a 
summary of M. Magendie’s interesting observations on the ner- 
vous functions. According to that ingenious physiologist, all 
the nerves have their origin in the spinal marrow, and are 
furnished with two sets or orders of roots: the first being at- 
tached to the anterior portion of the spinal marrow, and 
destined to the functions of motion; and the second being at- 
tached to the hinder portion, and allotted to the functions of 
sensation. In the progress of his experiments, he was led to 
conclude that the spinal marrow itself consists of two corre- 
sponding chords, the one connected with the animal motions, 
and the other with sensation.— Dr. Lasserre, physician at 
Domme, in the department of the Dordogne, asserts that he 
has cured a case of spina ventosa by vaccinating the part af- 
fected ; and that by the same expedient, aided by leeches and 
purgatives, he has permanently removed scrophulous tumors, 
In the latter case, was the existence of scrophula unequivo- 
cally ascertained ? — Plates of mica are now advantageously 
substituted for those of glass, in preserving the vaccine matter. 
— The President of the Medical Society of Connecticut re- 
commends, in consequence of his successful trials, the exhibi- 
tion of Prussic acid in cases of asthma, and from three even 
to six times in twenty-four hours, in doses suited to the state 
of the patient and the violence of the symptoms. — A girl, 
fourteen years of age, having been thrown into a series of vio- 
lent convulsions and spasms, in consequence of having been 
frightened by a large dog, Dr. Coindet tried various medi- 
cines without effect, and at length had recourse to the injec- 
tion of opium into the veins; by which he perfectly succeeded 
in removing a derangement of the system that would other- 
wise, in all probability, have proved fatal. Such treatment, 
however, should not be practised without extreme caution : 
but the Doctor’s mode of proceeding is so distinctly explained, 
that an ordinary practitioner may follow it in similarly alarm- 
ing circumstances ; and there is even reason to believe that it 
may be tried with benefit in cases of tetanus. — Among ex- 
ampies of longevity, anes Neumark, is that of _— 
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da Teesivonibine, who is said, so, haves lived 860 years, havin 
belonged: to the household. of Charlemagne, and.to. have dint 
in Germany; in. 1228:, but. we: confess that we; are. somewhat 
sceptical: with respect to the-chronology. of, this, man. of Hingsy 
to. sayinothing' of that,of another, who. is, reported .to .haye 
completed 297 years. In the, same.section, are inserted various, 
plisintaeaatien! resp gists extracted) from, the Journal, de 
Pharmisie.- 

Some ingenious suggestions occur. in, the mathematical ; arn 

ticles : few of which, however;: are susceptible of abridged 
analysis. — M. Cauchy, ina memoir read, before the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, exhibits formule which represent the 
integrals of linear equations, independently of any : auxiliary, 
research. — Under this category, we should. scarcely , have 
looked for the particulars of the loss of a Russian vessel, .in 
consequence of two violent blows from an irritated whale: 
but navigation is included as a part of the mathematical 
sciences, and the accident in question is connected with navi- 
gation. As a proof of the strength of the whale, it. might 
have been. mentioned under Zoology. 
. Hints, improvements, and specimens. in the Arts next pass 
in. review. — We are told that Daguerre’s transparent. paint- 
ing of the ruined chapel of Holyrood, at Edinburgh, attracts 
crowds of spectators in the French capital. With this sombre 
scene, which is supposed to be contemplated by precarious 
glimpses.of the moon, we naturally associate. the foundation 
ef the royal edifice by David I., the legend connected with 
that event, the ill-starred espousals of Mary Stuart, and the 
murder of Rizzio in her presence. ‘The arte has, by way of 
episode, introduced a female figure in white robes, bound with 
a black zone, praying. by a tomb on which she deposits her 
light ;. while, to complete . the illusion, the sound of a flute, 
which seems to proceed from the same: spot, salutes, the ear 
with an old Scotish air. Asa moral lesson, we would recom- 
mend to the.ultra~-Bourbonites a. visit to this popular exhibi- 
tion, which should speak volumes to. the head and. to the 
heart. — M. Malapeau. has contrived to apply. lithography to 
the production of colored paintings on canvass. —- The sub- 
stance best fitted to communicate a fine and durable polish. to 
granite is found to be the. powder of corundum, oak not 
with.wax but with lac. 

Various new machines, or improvements on those already 
known, are reported: from. the fifth. volume.of , Description -od 
Brevets d’Invention. Of these, one of the. most unexpected 
is the contrivance of Messrs. Gerard to render the motion,of 
the waves of the sea subservient to different mechanical pur-: 
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poses; such as driving wheels, pumping ships, &c. With 
this view, h body, of weight arid capacity proportioned:to\the 
effect intended ‘to: be. produced, is adapted to'or suspended 
from the end of ‘a lever, of which the falcrum is on the'shore 
This body, floating on the sea, ‘rising and falling’ alternately 
with more or less rapidity, and to’a greater or less height, ac- 
cording to the action of the waves, impresses on the lever a 
motion ‘and power which may be employed for engines, mills, 
large hammers, &c. Such is the general principle, which is 
practically modified according to circumstances. 

The Rouanetie, so called from its inventor, Rouan, bids 
fair to supplant the scaphandre. It is a simple apparatus of 
tin, in the form of lengthened double cones very closely 
united. ‘ It fits under the arm-pits, and a person provided 
with it may cross ariver, even with a burden, without the least 
apprehension,’ since its efficacy has been repeatedly put to the 
test in one of the swimming schools in Paris, when it was found 
fully to answer expectation. — According to Professor Orm- 
stead, of the University of North Carolina, a blue dye, supe- 
rior to any known, may be ebtained from the petals of the 
common garden iris; which yield a greater quantity of color- 
ing matter than the violet, and of a finer hue. — In the Annales 
des Mines, M. Chevremont proposes several improvements on 
Davy’s safety-lamp; such as to fence the upper portion of the 
wire-gauze-cylinder with a perforated plate of copper, in order 
to prevent rapid wearing; — to introduce the oil into the reser- 
voir by an inverted syphon; and thus obviate the risk of fill- 
ing it in a detonating atmosphere ; — to put a combination- 
padlock on every lamp, so as to prevent the miners from open- 
ing it; — to increase the light by a.parabolic tin-reflector, 8c. 
— More than two centuries ago, Olivier de Serres announced 
the manufacture of thread from the bark of the mulberry- 
tree :) but the subject appears to have been much neglected till 
recently, when M. Madtot, of Lyons, examined it with much 
attentini. Having, in the month of March, 1820, stripped 
off the branches of his young mulberry-plantation, he selected 
the longest, straightest, and least knotty, and immersed them 
in stagnant water till the beginning of June. The steeping 
process was then complete; the bark, reduced to its ligneous 
element, was. easily detached ; and, .after repeated washings, 
exposure to the dew, and drying in the shade, it became soft 
as silk, of which it had also acquired the'tenacity. | ‘This fila- 
mentous substance easily receives all sarts of dyes, and may 
be readily spun, or even worked in the loom. | 

From the account of the ay exposition of specimens of 
national industry ‘in’ the halls’ of the Louvre, :and:of prizes 
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dei Temporibus,,whe is-said, to, have: lived, 860 years, havin 
belonged tothe household. of Charlemagne, and.to. have die 
in Germany; in. 1128: but we confess that we; are, somewhat 
sceptical, with respect, to. the-chronology. of, this,man, of timesy 
to. say nothing’ of that,of another, who is, reported..to.. haye 
completed 297 years... In the, same,section are inserted various. 
pharmaceutical receipts, chiefly extracted from, the Juurnal. de. 
Pharmiteie.-:.. ) 13 ai. er 
Some ingenious suggestions occur, in, the mathematical. ar, 
ticles : few of which, however,: are susceptible of abrid 
analysis. —- M.Cauchy, in'a memoir read, before the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, exhibits formulz which represent the 
integrals of linear equations, independently of any : auxiliary, 
research. — Under this category,. we should. scarcely , have 
looked for the particulars of the loss of a Russian vessel, .in 
consequence of two violent blows from an irritated whale: 
but navigation is included as a part of the mathematical 
sciences, and the accident in question is connected with navi- 
gation. As a proof of the strength of the whale, it. might 
have been mentioned under Zoology. die 
.. Hints, improvements, and specimens.in the Aris next pass 
in. review. — We are told that Daguerre’s transparent. paint- 
ing of the ruined chapel of Holyrood, at Edinburgh, attracts 
crowds of spectators in the French capital. ‘With this sombre 
scene, which is supposed to be contemplated by precarious 
glimpses.of the moon, we naturally. associate. the foundation 
ef the royal edifice by David I., the legend connected with 
that event, the ill-starred espousals of Mary Stuart, and the 
murder of Rizzio in her presence. The artist has, by way of 
episode, introduced a female figure in white robes, bound with 
a black zone, praying. by a tomb on which she deposits her 
light ;. while, to complete the illusion, the sound of a flute, 
which seems to proceed from the same: spot, salutes, the ear 
with an old Scotish air. Asa moral lesson, we would recom- 
mend to. the.ultra-Bourbonites. a visit to this popular exhibi- 
tion, which should speak volumes to the head and. to the 
heart. — M. Malapeau. has contrived to apply. lithography to 
the production of colored paintings on canvass. —- The sub- 
stance best fitted to communicate a fine and durable polish. to 
granite is found to ‘be the powder of corundum, mixed, not 
with.wax but with lac. fi -O2l gk itacdial 
Various new machines, or improvements. on those already 
known, are reported from. the fifth volume.of Description des 
Brevets d’Invention. Of these, one of the. most unexpected. 
is the contrivance of Messrs. Gzrard to render the. motion,of 
the waves of the sea subservient to different mechanical pur-. 
poses ; 
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poses; such as driving wheels, pumping ships, &c. With 
this view, i body, of weight’ arid capacity proportioned: to\the 
effect intended ‘to: be produced, is adapted to or suspended 
from the end of ‘a lever, of which the fulcrum is on the'shore, 
This body, floating on the sea, rising and falling’ alternately 
with’ more or less rapidity, and to’a greater or less height, ac- 
cording to the action of the waves, impresses on the lever a 
motion and power which may be employed for engines, mills, 
large hammers, &c. Such is the general principle, which is 
practically modified according to circumstances. 

The Rouanette, so called from its inventor, Rouan, bids 
fair to supplant the scaphandre. It is a simple apparatus of 
tin, in the form of lengthened double cones very closely 
united. ‘ It fits under the arm-pits, and a person provided 
with it may cross a-river, even with a burden, without the least 
apprehension,’ since its efficacy has been repeatedly put to the 
test in one of the swimming schools in Paris, when it was found 
fully to answer expectation. — According to Professor Orm- 
stead, of the University of North Carolina, a blue dye, supe- 
rior to any known, may be ebtained from the petals of the 
common garden iris; which yield a greater quantity of color- 
ing matter than the violet, and of a finer hue. — In the Annales 
des Mines, M. Chevremont proposes several improvements on 
Davy’s safety-lamp; such as to fence the upper portion of the 
wire-gauze-cylinder with a perforated plate of copper, in order 
to prevent rapid wearing; — to introduce the oil into the reser- 
voir by an inverted syphon, and thus obviate the risk of fill- 
ing it in a detonating atmosphere ; — to put a combination- 
padlock on every lamp, so as to prevent the miners from open- 
ing it; — to increase the light by a.parabolic tin-reflector, &c. 
— More than two centuries ago, Olivier de Serres announced 
the manufacture of thread from the bark of the mulberry- 
tree: but the subject appears to have been much neglected till 
recently, when M. Madiot, of Lyons, examined it with much 
attentioi. Having, in the month of March, 1820, stripped 
off the branches of his young mulberry-plantation, he selected 
the longest, straightest, and least knotty, and immersed them 
in stagnant water till the beginning of June. The steeping 
process was then complete; the bark, reduced to its ligneous 
element, was. easily detached ; and, after repeated washings, 
exposure to the ‘dew, and drying in the shade, it became soft 
as silk, of which it had also acquired the:tenacity. | This fila- 
mentous substance easily receives all sarts of dyes, and may 
be readily spun, or even worked in the loom. | 

From the account of the Sys exposition of specimens of 
national industry in’ the halls’ of the Louvre, ‘and of prizes 
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proposed and adjudged by numerous and:learned societies. in 
France, we augur favorably of the impulse which has, of late 
years, been communicated to the sources of activity and labor 
in that country. . 
Germany, so fertile in talent, and in learned and scientific 
research, continues to be too much overlooked in these -Ar- 
chives; while the Peninsula, still shrouded in political and 
religious obscurity, can scarcely expect to find a place in the 
rolls of intellect or of enlightened and independent exertion. 


— —~ 





Art. V. Mémoires de Condorcet sur la Revolution Frangaise, &c.; 
2.e. Memoirs of Condorcet on the French Revolution, selected 
from his Correspondence and that of his Friends. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
Paris. 1824. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 18s. 


\ HEN the correspondence of an eminent man is pub- 
lished after his death in this country, we look for 
responsibility somewhere; we ask the editor how he came pos- 
sessed of it, ¢nd we require some voucher for its genuineness. 
They manage these things differently, though not better, in 
France. Thy volumes before us profess to be composed of ex- 
tracts, not merely from the private letters and portfolio of 
Condorcet, but from the letters and portfolios of a great num- 
ber of literary and political characters who figured in the latter 
half of the last century. ‘They may be genuine, any or all of 
them, and probably are so: but there is no ostensible editor ; 
and the prefaxe merely informs us that an old gentleman, who 
had enjoyed the intimacy of all the great wits of France in the 
18th century; having retired from the world a few years ago, 
has passed his time since in rummaging among the letters, 
notes, and raemorandums, which lay in his drawers, He 
assures us that he enjoys “a green old age’;” that his intel- 
lects are as fresh and vigorous as ever they were, aa 
he is tottering on the verge of a hundred years; and that he 
has yet in his possession a number of unpublished manu- 
scripts, the production of some of the most celebrated writers 
of the ¢wo last ages, which he hopes to present to the public 
before he makes his transit into another world. This old 
gentleman must have been a great collector in his day, for it 
is not pretended that the contents of these volumes were 
addressed to himself; no, they are squibs and crackers which 
certain celebrated characters flung at one another, and which 
he had the dexterity to catch. We see nothing like order in 
their arrangement, or uniformity in their subject : they are 
playful and satirical, humorous and grave, critical and quiz- 
gical; treating on politics, literature, philosophy, music, 
intrigue, 
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wtrigue, and. every imaginable: variety of topics; furnishing 
odes, anecdotes, and epigrams, from ‘the gravest of the grave, 
till we:are: reminded of Sir arya Ua Hatton, immortalized 
by Gray in his “ Long Story,” as he was promoted by Eliza- 
beth: for the gracefulness of his person and the excellence of 
his dancing: 





“ Full oft within the spacious walls, 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
My grave ford-keeper led the brawls, 


The seals and maces danced before him.” 


The Marquis de Condorcet carried his zeal for the Revo- 
lution a great way: but he is represented as being more 
animated by a hatred of the past than a hope of the future. 
Under the most mild and gracious exterior, he concealed an 
ardent character, full of bitterness ; yet to his credit it must be 
said that he was never more animated than in defence of his 
friends. ‘There was such a contrast between the mildness of 
his address and the force of his sallies, that he was sometimes 
called le mouton enragé, and sometimes le volcan couvert de 
neige. His injustice towards Necker, whom he treated with 
the utmost contempt, was occasioned by his devotedness to 
Turgot. He. was, however, very disinterested, and loved 
mankind, not with that general and vague philanthropy which, 
like clouds in the dog-days, hover in the air but find no object 
on earth to attract them; on the contrary, although he never 
would solicit from those in power any personal advantage, he 
was a most importunate petitioner in favor of others, 

He said of Frederick the Great, at that time an old man, 
that, “ having no longer despotism in his arms, he retained 
it in. his head “na alluding to a project of that monarch for 
establishing a holy alliance of the most powerful sovereigns of 
Europe, to keep the people in subjection. ‘The seed, lay some 
time in the earth: but it has spreng up, like the hydra-tree 
of death, the Upas, shedding its malignant exhalations over 
Europe, and blasting it with its poison. In a discourse which 
Frederick delivered at a public sitting of the Academy of 
_ Berlin, he said, “ Gentlemen, the project of a perpetual peace 
_is like the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, ,. Con- 
sidered in a. philosophical point of view, it js a delicious 
_ illusion, which we may love to nourish; and we may say, with 
Cicero, ‘If I deceive myself it is voluntary,.and 1 do not 
wish to be undeceived. . The: perspective of such a peace, 
however, may be seen through a new vista, where, it appears 
less beyond the sphere of moral possibility than in the Abbé de 
Saint Pierre’s plan. Let a certain number of the great 
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Powers consolidiite “their Woniiniot, by” possessing themseltey 
of empires and ‘kingdonis of such an extent and ‘consistency’ ag 
shall form, masses of impregnable strength. It will'then be 
no longer in the Sow aan lary states to undertake any. 
war: a coalition of the masters of the world will impose 
silence on any who would infringe arrangements once settled; 
and Europe, especially if the Crescent ‘were driven into Asia, 
far ‘from being subject to violent convulsions, will scarcely be 
exposed to the slightest disturbance.” ‘It was in the year 
1777 that Frederick. put forth this scheme, to enforce 4 
‘© death-like silence and a dread repose ;” and soon after the 
dismemberment of Poland, which was a coup d’essat for him- 
self and his royal brother-conspirators of Russia and Austria. 
Frederick rarely shed any crocodile tears, and had very little’ 
hypocrisy about him : if he had not the virtue of philanthropy 
in his heart, at least he had not the cant of it always on his lips; 
and if he had not been born a king, and with the ambition 
to be a conqueror, he might have been a good man, and 
under any circumstances must have been a great one. The 
Empress Catherine could speak her mind plainly, too, some~ 
times, but she could also ky the Jesuit to admiration. The 
following is extracted from a letter addressed to Condorcet, 
wherein the gentle Czarina doth seem to “ bear her faculties 
so meekly” that her virtues * plead like angels.” It is dated 
Czarkosello, May 23. 1789.  Alluding to the politics ‘of 
France, she says ; 


‘«¢ You have.adopted the priveiplye of M. de. Choiseul, which © 
Frederick II, ridiculed so much. Every one knows what resulted 

from the policy of the Duke de Choiseul. His chimerical appre- 
hension as to the greatness of Russia concealed his passions, his 
hatred, his envy, and his duplicity. He cee oe to injure me, 
but only exposed his own weakness, and that of the Turks whom 
he placed in the fore-ground. He had ever the. balance ‘of 
Europe in: his mouth, which has invariably thrown out of their 
equilibrium all those powers that have placed any_reliance on the 
phrase. . It serves, indeed, to throw dust in the eyes of the mul- 
titude, and.to mask vicious and inconsistent views and _ projects, 
when they have usurped the seat of justice, which is the strength 
of all states, and the bond of human society. I believe, — indeed 
Iam fully persuaded, — that the credit of cabinets is the same 
as that ‘of individuals; that he who flings the torch of discord 
inte his neighbour’s‘house, right and’ left, ‘can inspire’ no ‘con 
fidence, ‘and’deserves ‘no other name than that of: a: fire-brand, 
Duplicity is not*the path:which leads to glory, and those who 
pursue: its windings will inevitably be the victims of their own: 
mistake, Yet there are many people who know only two things in 
politics; to throw oil on fire, and to fish in troubled waters. It 
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is this. which,,in all ages, has, ced on. the theatre of 
world those bloody dramas catfed : Wes whch pcs of iS 
and «fiery temperament, or py errs oof ‘that desttiption, 
feel no repentance for having pérformed;: til-thel owii Subjects 
become the victims.”’ (Vol. ti. p.43.) (0 “oO 0! oh Topno! on 


FKoltaire, D’ Alembert, and the academicians of France, were 
the pipes which Frederick used to, circulate his praise; but 
the main gazometer was at Potzdam; and Catherine, it 
would seem, did not disdain the;same machinery. "Would 
not any body suppose that she was the most virtuous, moral, 
unambitious female that ever sat on a throne; and was Con- 
dorcet to trumpet forth her angel-virtues ? 

We have intimated that these volumes contain a multitude 
of trifles; and perhaps some persons may be of opinion, that 
many of the metaphysical speculations and_ philosophical 
speeches of Condorcet, which are also introduced, are only 
trifles of a graver cast. Numbers of the anecdotes are very 
silly, but this must be expected from court-gossip; and, 
after all, the silliest among them is not altogether destitute 
of interest when it illustrates any part of the structure of 
society. Talleyrand, while a very young. man, came to be 
presented to the minister, the Duke de Choiseul. * Madame 
de Grammont enters; and every body draws back with the 
profoundest respect not merely to the sister of the minister, 
but to. the most active and influential personage of the minis- 
try. As she was passing before the Abbé de Talleyrand, she 
thought that she heard somebody exclaim, “ Ah!” Pre- 
sently,' the party went to supper, and the young Abbé 
modestly remained standing behind the chairs of ‘the ladies 
who were sitting, Madame de Grammont, with’ pre 
tone which would often embarrass not only young and. diffi- 
dent men, (but also.those who were more conversant with the 
usages: of society, exclaimed, ‘“ Monsieur .l’Abbé; tell me, I 
beseech ‘you, why . you: exclaimed Ah! when I; passed, by 
you?” © ‘The young man replied, ** Madame, ‘you. are: mis- 
taken;' I did. not* say Ah !—+I said Oh!” . The assurance, 
with which the Abbé thus ‘retorted, made Madame: ‘for the 
first time'in her Jife feel confused and embarrassed ; and’ thé 
affair was quite sufficient to gain for the young Abbé’ the 
reputation of being a great wit at court, and in society. “Is 
it possible to conceive any thing sillier than all this; and yet 
what a picture does. it ‘present of. that ‘ court?,and_ that 
“society” in which such wretched dadinage could not merely, 
be tolerated, but be admired as an indication of genius, and an. 
effusion of wit! We could ‘give’ many other ' spécimens:-of 
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equally frivolous anecdote, but, in.deuble tenderness, to’ our- 
selves and. our readers, we forbear. _ : 
. Condorcet was hostile to. any penal. enactments, against the 
emigrants. ‘ What right have you,” said he, “ to prevent 
a man from breathing any air that he likes best ; and what 
do you. get by, it? ‘The dissatisfied wreteh remains a thorn in 
your side, irritatmg and provoking you with his reveries and 
ianities, while he would have delighted the illustrious strangers 
who might have received him. Jf you tell me that the emi- 
grants bring war into the bosom of their country, I reply, all 
the better, inasmuch as hidden enemies are more dangerous 
than open foes. It is internal enemies who create civil war, 
while from. foreign war nothing will result but triumphs to the 
nation; and those the more easy, because, when all the 
discontented are gone’away, there will remain in the interior a 
general enthusiasm and perfect unanimity.” Condorcet, how- 
ever, refused to save his own life by emigration; and, when 
he was proscribed, he wandered about the woods during the 
day to conceal himself from men who would betray him 
through fear or enmity. In the night, he betook himself to 
the fields, or sought among lonely farm-houses for some 
compassionate individuals to give him shelter, He lurked for 
many days among caves and quarries, and in his wanderings 
approached Fontenai-aux-Roses, where he recollected that he 
had an old friend, Suard. - This Suard was a man. of letters, 
intimately connected with Necker, Montmorin, and others of 
celebrity ; he was a modéré, of the mildest disposition, and, 
in the fervor of the Revolution, suffered no political feelings to 
interfere with his personal friendships. Condorcet knew that, 
“being proscribed, it would be impossible for him to remain 
four-and-twenty hours in a village so near Paris without 
being arrested ; and all that he asked of his friend was a meal, 
and a little snuff; which, in the life that he now led, was 
almost equally essential to his existence. They passed a few 
hours togethery in the last interchange of friendship which it 
was the lot of Condorcet to enjoy. He was, plunged in the 
deepest distress and despair, and frankly told Suard that he 
could not make up his mind to leave France, nor to deliver 
himself up to the men then in power, who he knew would not 
spare him. ‘The extreme depression of his spirits, hewever, 
was on account of his country, not himself. He saw no 
period to the:‘reign of anarchy, for his opinions led him to 
believe in the permanence of democracy. — Having relieved 
his hunger, and enjoyed the melancholy solace of a last inter- 
view with his friend, who supplied him with provisions and 
snufi,; he set out on his’ wanderings anew, like a criminal aa 
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sued by fate. He’ passed the next four-and-twenty hours 
among some quarries: but on the day following he went into 
a little public-house at Clamart, where he » te some 
eggs with so keen an appetite as to excite the suspicions of his 
host. At this period, the list was so long of proscribed vic- 
tims, that it excited no surprize to fall in with one; and: com- 
passion was a virtue which would cost a man his life. Con- 
dorcet was denounced, arrested, and taken to Bourg-la-Reine, 
where he was led to prison till orders should be received from 
a Committee of the Convention. When proscription was 
hanging over his head, he still occupied his thoughts with 
the * perfectibility of the human species, and the progress of 
the human mind in civilization ;’ and he continued to write. 
on these subjects, while the proscription itself was giving the 
lie to his doctrines. As soon as he learned that ‘orders 
were received for his being conveyed to Paris, he took some 
poisonous pills which he had previously prepared and divided 
with the Archbishop of Sens, who likewise availed himself 
of the same provision. Both these men felt it disgraceful to 
mount the scaffold; and neither of them had the prudence to 
pass their lives in obscurity and retreat, —the only means of 
escaping from the tempest of the Revolution. 





Art. VI. Précis du Systeme Hiéroglyphique des Anciens Egyp- 
tiens, &c.; te. A View of the Hieroglyphic System of. thie 
Ancient Egyptians; or, Inquiries respecting the First Elements 
of this Sacred Writing, their various Combinations, and the 
Relations of this System with other Graphic Egyptian Methods, 
By M. CHAMPOLLION, jun. With a separate Volume of Plates, 
Svo. Paris. 1824. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 
ll. 16s. 


‘wo years ago, this indefatigable explorer of hieroglyphic 

writing addressed a letter to M. Dacier, Secretary of the 
French Academy of Inscriptions, on the phonetic hierogly- 
phics of Egypt. (See Appendix to M.R., vol.c.) In thas 
dissertation, he proved that neither the hierotze or sacerdotal, 
nor the demotic or vulgar writing, is alphabetic, which was 
in general supposed, but ideographic, like the pure hierogly- 
phics ; in other words, that they are the signs or pictures of 
ideas, and not the representations of sounds.. The honor of 
this discovery, however, is not quietly ¢onceded to M. 
CHampo.iion; for M. de Sacy clams the merit of having 
first found the coincidence of the two kinds of writing, by 
means of a close comparison of the enchorial or demotic 

haracter with the corresponding, Greek on the  Rosetta- 


stone, 
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stone, which the chances,of ,»war placed in our, hands. He 
not only observed that the words Alerandria and Alexander oc- 
curred in two passages of the Greek inscription, but distinctly 
traced at. the same time two marked groupes of characters | in 
the enchorial or intermediate text of the Rosetta-stone ; and, 
from the strong resemblance which they bear to each other, 
as also from their juxta-position, he inferred that they re- 
spectively represented those two words. Acting on this hint, 
M. Akerblad constructed a species of alphabet, by the help 
of which several foreign names in the hieroglyphics and in 
the papyri were detected. Dr. Young extended the discovery 
still Reaer: and found that the key was equally applicable to 
the pure hieroglyphics; of which in fact the enchorial cha- 
racters turned out to be only a sort of short-hand or abridge- 
ment. | 

It is in justice due to M. Cuampo..ion to admit that, in 
the letter to M. Dacier, he extended the principle, particu- 
larly as to the Aierotic or sacred characters ; and that he 
rendered it quite easy.to read those names or surnames of 
the Greek and Roman sovereigns, who successively reigned 
in Egypt, as they are found in all the public inscriptions of 
that country among the hieroglyphics, but generally, and as 
we believe without exception, inclosed within oval lines. To 
proceed in the discovery, then, nothing more seemed wanting 
than, the means of comparing the Greek names which had 
already been detected in the enchorial parts of the Rosetta- 
inscription, with the corresponding names in the hierogly- 
phics: but only the name of Ptolemy could be traced in the 
hieroglyphics, the others having been broken off. Fortunately, 
however, the discovery of the obelisk at Phile by Mr. 
Bankes supplied the deficiency, and displayed not only the 
name of Ptolemy in the very same characters, but that of 
Cleopatra. 

Neither our limits nor our types will permit us to follow 
M. Cuampo.uion through the principles on which his alpha- 
bet is constructed: but Dr. Young’s discoveries having been 
frequently cited as anticipations of those of the present author, 
the latter anxiously vindicates his claim to priority of.dis- 
covery; stating, moreover, that his principal aim in the 
present work is to demonstrate, 1. that his hieroglyphical 
alphabet, is applicable to the hieroglyphic legends of every 
epoch; 2, that the discovery of the phonetic alphabet is the 
genuime, key of the whole hieroglyphic system; 3. that the 
antient Egyptians employed it in all ages to represent alpha- 
betically the sounds of their spoken language; 4. that, to 
a great degree, all the hieroglyphic inscriptions are 8 
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of purely alphabetical signs, as M. CHAMPOLLION ' hus aster- 

tained. them, to be; 5. the nature of the different sorts ‘of 

characters employed simultaneously in hieroglyphical inscrip- 

tions ; 6, to deduce from these premises a general theory of 

the hiergglyphical system, —-a theory quite novel, but certait, 

and resulting from facts. ) " : 
These are great promises, and they are advanced’ with a 

confidence quite unexpected on so dark and perplexed a sul 

ject: but, as ‘the vain pursuits of alchemy struck out occa- 

sionally useful and salutary discoveries, so it is certain’ that 

M. CuHampo.tion has clearly shewn, by means of his alpha- 

bet, the fallacy of those pompous speculations as to the vast 

antiquity of the zodiacs of Dendera and Esna, from which’ 

Count Forbin looked for a refutation of the scriptural chrono- 

logy: for it is quite evident that these monuments, on which ' 

are inscribed the titles, names, and surnames of the Roman , 

emperors Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, Domitian, Claudius, An- 

toninus Pius, &c. &c., incontestably belong to the period of 

the Roman domination in Egypt. M. Cuampottion has 

therefore done. much towards the elucidation of the antient 

monuments of that country, by an < ume which unques- 

tionably may enable any person in an hour's time to read the 

Greek and Roman names inscribed on them. With this 

praise, however, he is, not satisfied, but rushes. forwards with 

determined steps into the ulterior recesses of the labyrinth ; i 








“ Nil actum reputans, dum quid superesset agendum.” 


A primary question to be asked is, whether it be possible 
to advance in the interpretation of the sacred characters of 
Egypt an iota beyond that of the proper names ; and: whether 
M Gp ausoitio€s alphabet be susceptible of that extended ap- 
plication? Another question is, whether the Egyptians, before 
the Greek and Roman dominations, made use of an alphabet to 
represent the.sounds and articulations of words? ‘The author 
boldly answers each query in the affirmative, and offers the gé- 
neral reasonings of the volume before us as a satisfactory refi- 
tation of the doubts of Dr. Young and others as to these points. 
To follow him through the analytical and synthetical divisions 
of his discourse would lead us much too far; and it will’ be 


4 


sufficient if we present the summary of his ae with 
the general scope of his labored hypothesis, not dwelling ‘on 
the facts from which they are deduced. This is ‘all that can 
be requisite for the general reader, on a subject which' ts 
necessarily dry and repulsive to all but the thorough-bied 
antiquary. | : , | a 
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The author begins by defining the state of hieroglyphical 
science previously to his own discovery, and deduces it from 
the times of the Greeks and Romans. It is evident that they 
considered the hieroglyphics to be a series of figurative and 
symbolical characters only; and thus, when they mentioned 
Egyptian writing, they were wholly silent on its phonetic ele- 
ments. Clemens Alexandrinus himself; the only writer who 
has transmitted to us the most circumstantial documents on 
the graphic system of Egypt, passes over the phonetic charac- 
ters very slightly, and without the least explanation ; — and 
none of the commentators, who have remarked on the pas- 
sage, have discerned, in the indication of signs or letters repre- 
senting sounds, the primitive principle of hieroglyphical 
writing properly so called. Modern writers on the same sub- 
ject not finding, in the Greek or Latin classics, any thing far- 
ther said of hieroglyphical writing than as a series of symbo- 
lical signs or literal pictures of objects, the learned have, for 
the last three centuries, concluded that it was nothing more 
than a multitude of characters, each the fixed sign of an idea. 
They followed blindly Diodorus Siculus, Clemens Alexan- 
drinns, Plutarch, and Eusebius. 

It is to be observed, however, that the symbolical and figur- 
ative signs are very few, compared with the immense and varied 
number of characters found in the inscriptions. Invention 
supplied the silence of antiquity. Taking each hieroglyphical 
sign for a symbol, inquirers set about conjecturing at their ease 
the meaning which it veiled, and of course found whatsoever 
they had been taught by common prejudice to attribute to the 
Egyptians. From this moment, fancy revelled without re- 
straint, and made whatsoever she pleased of the hieroglyphics. 
Kircher discovered, in the hieroglyphical inscriptions on the 
obelisks, the sculptures, the mummies, and the amulets of the 
Egyptian superstition, the whole cabalistical science,’ and 
the monstrous reveries of the most refined damonomania; 
— thus, for instance, the cartouche which, on one of the obe- 
lisks, comprizes simply the title avroxparwp, Imperator, in 

hcnetic characters, expresses emblematically, according to 

<iycher, these ideas. Osiris is the source of all fecundity and 
all vegetation, the generative faculty of which was brought 
into his kingdom from heaven. Kircher was the founder of a 
school; as it generally happens, some of his disciples went 
farther than their. master; and a new hieroglyphical Cidipus 
has mote recently appeared, who translates the inscription on 
ohe of the obelisks as a record of triumph over the impious, 
obtained by the worshippers of the holy Trinity and the Eternal 
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Word, in the reigns of the sixth and seventh kings of Egypt, $12 
hundred years after the Deluge. 

Warburton, more philosophical than his predecessors, trod 
the hieroglyphical ground with greater caution, and examined 
the subject with greater penetration. In theory, he admitted 
the different kinds of characters: but he committed the 
strange blunder of asserting that each kind of characters 
formed, a separate writing. Others, seeing only symbols in 
the monuments of art as well as in the inscriptions, looked 
for nothing more in both than numerical emblems relative to 
astronomy, the computation of time, and the seasons of agri- 
cultural processes. The author of the Etude des Hiero- 
glyphes, 1812, is somewhat more adventurous. Convinced that 
by the help of antient traditions, and by examining the em- 
blems and figurative expressions of the different people of the 
earth, we might arrive at the interpretation of Egyptian in- 
scriptions, which, according to him, consist wholly of symbo- 
lical signs, that indefatigable inquirer collected what he calls 
the popular symbols of Africa, Asia, Europe, America; and, 
applying them to the great monuments of Egypt, he found, 
for example, on the portico of the great temple at Dendera, a 
translation of the hundredth psalm of David. 

All these extravagant abuses of reason and learning have 
mainly arisen from the attempt to arrive at the interpretation 
of the hieroglyphics, without taking the pains of inquiring 
whether the Egyptians had not a peculiar language; and 
whether some remains of that language were not extant, the 
words and idioms of which must be necessarily expressed 
hieroglyphically, if the hieroglyphics themselves were part of 
a phonetic system. Even on the supposition that they were 
only symbolical signs, such a language was not the less indis- 
pensable; for the Egyptians, when they expressed their ideas. 
by symbols, must have necessarily followed the same phraseo- 


logy, the same idiom, and the same logical order, which they | 


used when-expressing the same idens in the spoken language 
of the country. Every succeeding attempt darkened still 
more this involved and mysterious subject; and the sera of 
accurate and enlightened investigation into the Egyptian in- 
scriptions, according to the present author, was the publica- 
tion of the splendid book intitled ‘ .Deserzption ded’ Egypte,” 
In this work, several Egyptian manuscripts are copied with the 
utmost fidelity, and it abounds with prints, drawings, and en- 
gravings of the celebrated stone of Rosetta;— while a dig- 
sertation by M. Etienne Quatremere, * Sur la Langue set de 
Littérature Egyptienne,” (Paris, 1808,) in the same collection; 
clearly proves that the Egyptian language was the Coptic, and 
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was written in Greek characters from the establishment of 
Christianity in Egypt down to modern times.: With sach 
valuable aids, it might well be expected that the knowlege of 
hieroglyphical writing would make rapid advances: but still 
the graphie system of that country is formed out of elements 
so contradictory in their nature, that we have as yet arrived 
at a very small degree of certainty respecting it. M. Cyam- 
POLLION admits that the learned world owes the first correct 
notions of it to the labors of De Sacy, Akerblad, and Young. 
The former discovered, in the demotic part of the Rosetta-in- 
scription, the groupes representing several Greek proper names, 
and their alphabetical nature: — but even Akerblad did not 
think of the suppression of the intermediate vowels, so common 
in all the western countries of Asia, conceiving the demotic 
characters to be wholly alphabetical. Later still, Dr. Young 
proposed corrections and additions to the learned Dane’s 
alphabet ; and the present author allows that, though the 
Doctor gives it as his opinion that the demotic text of Rosetta 
consisted only of signs of ideas, and not of alphabetical signs 
or sounds, (unless in the few groupes which express Greek 
proper names,) he was the first who gave the meaning of a 
certain number of signs and groupes by means of a close 
comparison of the three characters inscribed on the Rosetta 
stone. Nevertheless, M.CuHampo.iion contends that the 
learned Doctor, convinced as he was of the intimate con- 
nection of the common MS. of the papyri with the language 
of the inscriptions, still confounded together two characters 
essentially different, — the hierotic or sacred writing, and the 
demotic or vernacular ; and that he never suspected the phonetic 
principle, which is of the very essence of the three species of 
Egyptian writing, although he had analyzed phonetically two 
Greek names, Ptolemy and Berenice. 

Thus the whole amount of the knowlege, hitherto attained 
on the graphic system of Egypt, was confined to the discovery 
of some proper names in the demotic character ; to the mean- 
ing of 77 hieroglyphic signs or groupes; and to an imperfect 
experiment on two proper names in hieroglyphics. M. Cuam- 
POLLION first considered it necessary to acquire the precise 
distinction between the three kinds of writing which existed 
simultaneously in Egypt. In 1821, he ascertained the cha- 
racter called Azerotic in a paper presented to the Academy of 
Belles-Lettres, and his labors on the demotic.were communi- 
cated to the same learned body in 1822: in which year, his 
letter to M. Dacier contained his discovery of the phonetic 
alphabet, but limited in its application to the proper names 
of the Greek and Roman sovereigns inscribed on the — 
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of Egypte» The work now before us has these objects in view, 
or rather developes the following principles: 1. ‘The phonetic 
characters are the true alphabetical signs, expressive of the 
sounds of the spoken language of Egypt. 2. The interme- 
diate vowels of the phonetic hieroglyphics are often omitted, 
as in other oriental languages. 3. The phonetic characters 
are variously combined, like the letters of all alphabets, but 
are arranged according to the form of the inscription, either 
in perpendicular columns or in horizontal lines. 4, The 
phonetic characters, the necessary constituent elements of 
hieroglyphical writing, are to be found in the Egyptian 
writings of the most antient as well as the most modern 
periods. 5. All the hieroglyphical inscriptions belong to one 
and the same graphic system, and are composed of three sorts 
of. signs used simultaneously. 6. The Aierotic or sacred 
writing was at the same time figurative, symbolical, and pho- 
netic, and was in constant use from the nineteenth century 
before the vulgar sera to the total conversion of Egypt to 
Christianity: at which period all the modes of Egyptian 
writing were replaced by the Coptic, 7. e. the Greek alphabet, 
augmented by certain articulate signs taken from the antient 
demotic writing of the Egyptians. 7. The images of physical 
beings, variously grouped or combined, do not belong to 
hieroglyphical writing, but are purely allegorical or symbo- 
lical: they were called anaglyphs by the antients, and were a 
portion of that secret writing which was peculiar to the priest- 
hood or the initiated. 8. With regard to hieroglyphics, they 
were never secret, but every Egyptian commonly educated 
was acquainted with them. 9. In the progress of time, two 
new modes arose from the hieroglyphics, and were inventions 
designed to accelerate and familiarize the art of writing, 
Thus the Aierotic is only a short-hand of the sacred writing, 
and derived immediately from it; still consisting, strictly 
speaking, of figurative, symbolical, and phonetic signs: but for 
the first two are often substituted groupes of phonetic cha- 
racters, and sometimes characters purely arbitrary. 10, All 
hierotic inscriptions, whether of the age of Pharaoh or of the 
Greek or Roman epochs, belong to one system, whatever dif- 

ference may. at first sight be observed in their characters. 
These we consider to be the chief propositions which, with 
more or less developement, M. CHAMPoLLION endeavours to 
demonstrate in his most elaborate but unreadable book. We 
retain, however, our scepticism with regard to many, poinis 
in his theory. His alphabet will certainly enable us to read 
the Greek and Roman names on the, antient, monuments, ‘of 
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Egypt, and it lends so far a very valuable light to archaeology :, 
but we cannot, with our utmost diligence, trace the slightest 
connection in the sense of the hieroglyphic, when it is used 
as a phonetic and when it is used as an zdeographic character. 
Nor can we assent to his main hypothesis, that the antient 
Egyptians employed an alphabet to represent the sounds 
and articulations of certain words, before the Greek and. 
Roman sovereignties. We conceive that to be the true era 
of alphabetical writing in Egypt: and the formation of an al- 
phabet out of their hieroglyphics we deem next to impossible. 
They might probably have arrived, as Dr. Young conjectures, 
at syllabic writing: but that which has mocked the ingenuity 
of the Chinese, we think, is not likely to have been success- 
fully attempted by the Egyptians. One reason adduced by 
M. Cuampo..ion for his opinion, that they had framed an 
alphabet previously to the epochs which we have mentioned, 
is that, if they had invented their phonetic writing only in 
imitation of the Greek or Latin alphabet, they would 
naturally have introduced a number of phonetic signs equal 
to the known elements of those alphabets; whereas, says he, 
different signs in different places express the same letter. 
This happens also in the Chinese: for no two persons in their 
hieroglyphics write the same word in the same character; and 
every one of their characters has its sound, although the same 
sound may also belong to a hundred different characters. 
How, then, does a Chinese ascertain the sound as well as the 
sense of his characters? By means of two additional cha- 
racters to each character; the initials of the first, added to 
the final letters of the latter, giving the sound of the character 
whose sound is unknown. It is more strange that the Chi- 
nese should not have framed an alphabet, than that the 
Egyptians should have remained so long ignorant of it; for 
the Thibetian alphabet is printed in all their books. The 
truth, then, seems to be that the transition from hierogly- 
phical to alphabetical writing, which expresses sounds and 
ideas by the combination of a few simple letters, and which is 
one of the greatest and most important inventions of the 
human mind, — or, in other words, to pass from an ideogra- 


phic to a phonetic language, —is, in the nature of things, 


impracticable. 
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Art. VII Musée des Protestans célébres, &c. ; 7. e. The Musew'n 
of celebrated Protestants ; or Portraits, and Biographical and 
Literary Notices, of the most eminent Personages in the His- 
tory of the Reformation-and of Protestantism. Compiled by a 
Society of Literary Men, and published by M.G. T. Doty. 
8vo. Vol. III. In Two Parts. Paris. Imported by Treuttel 
and Co. Price 13s. sewed. 


We have already noticed in a favorable manner (vol. xcviii. 
p. 516.) the publication of the first two volumes of this 
work; of which the conductor, M. Dorn, has for his prin- 
cipal coadjutors MM. Coquerel, Willm, Matter, &c. The 
lives of the early Reformers are subjects of the greatest inte- 
rest ; the accounts which have been given of them have sel- 
dom been impartial; and we need only look into Bayle to 
see what absolute contradictions were published by their con- 
temporaries as to points of character and conduct, which we 
should have thought were the most open to general observ- 
ation, and therefore most free from the chance of being mis- 
represented. Of all the circumstances, however, that pervert 
the judgment, delude the imagination, and poison the affec- 
tions, religious bigotry is the most pernicious: it seems to 
color every object which comes within its sphere; and it has 
the power of impairing the very faculty of simple apprehen- 
sion in those whom it attacks. Scarcely any vice of human 
nature is known to prevail which was not imputed to Luther, 
or Calvin, or John Knox, by some of their adversaries : in 
some instances, calumny imputed to the Reformers crimes the 
most absolutely contrary to their dispositions ; and in others 
it gave such an aggravating turn to the infirmities of their 
nature as entirely to misrepresent them. Thus the same 
writers, who professed to admire the temporizing discretion 
of Erasmus, abuse without mercy what they term the treach- 
ery and pusillanimity of Cranmer; and even the volume 
before us, written at this distance of time, is not free from 
the influence of partial zeal. ‘The lives of Calvin and Knox 
are narrated with peculiar spirit; while those of the unsuc- 
cessful advocates of reform in Italy are slightly touched, and 
not in a way by any means commensurate to the merit of 
their exertions. We should have been pleased, also, to have 
seen among the friends to the Reformation in Italy some 
account of a truly learned and amiable man, who, though he 
did not quit the communion of the antient church, fell a 
martyr as a suspected Protestant: we mean 4onius Palearius. 
His writings deserve to be more generaliy known than the 
are: his orations give not the manner merely but the spirit 
of Cicero; and his poem on " Immortality of the ar is 
Li 2 the 
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the most truly Lucretian composition of modern times. 
Having ventured, in one of his public harangues, to speak 
-with some degree of commendation of the Reformers, and 
particularly of Ccolampadius, Melancthon, Luther, Pomera- 
nus, and Bucer, he was summoned before the Inquisition ; 
and, after having been duly tortured, he was committed to 
the flames as a heretic. The spirit of virtue and humanity, 
which breathes through every page of the writings of this 
excellent man, places his character in strong contrast with 
that of his persecutors; and great in proportion to the mild- 
ness and gentleness of his own nature must have been the 


rancor of those enemies who accused him, and the bigotry of 
the zealots who condemned him. 


The lives contained in the volume before us are, in the 
first part, Cranmer, Knox, Vermigli, the Italian Reformers 
Laurentius Valla, Savanarola, Ochin, Lupentino, Flaccius of 
Illyria, Vergier, and Lelius Socinus; jin the second part, 
Christiern the Third, the Spanish Reformers John Dyaz, 
francis and John Dryander, and John Valdez, William of 
Nassau, and Barneveld. The life of Cranmer is written in a 
fair and pleasing manner: but that of Knox is almost wholly 


a panegyric, as our readers may judge from the following out- 
line of his character : 


‘ John Knox has been very differently estimated, according to 
the various opinions of the men, the parties, and the ages, which 
have judged him. An ardent and victorious enemy to Catho- 
licism, it was at that he aimed the whole force of his hatred and his 
vengeance. Not less a decided adversary to the episcopal church, 
his memory was abused by the Anglicans ; above all, at the time 
when the high church seemed to have made a common cause with 
despotism, which Knox had opposed as much as popery. The 
poetical partizans of Mary Stuart, and pretended philosophers 
who could not comprehend his devotion to a cause in which 
they felt no interest, added to the advocates of despotism, have 
united with his original enemies, and have continued down to 
recent times to mislead history. 

¢ But Calvin honored him with his friendship; Beza wrote his 
panegyric ; and the sceptic Bayle rendered him that justice which 
generous and discriminating minds, and all those who are able 
to appreciate true greatness, could not fail to bestow. 

¢ No doubt, he had his faults, and was sometimes mistaken. 
His judgment could not always rise above the prejudices of his 
age, and his free and ardent spirit sometimes led himastray ; his piety 
was not wholly free from fanaticism, and he could never elevate 
himself even to the idea of toleration: but his zeal was tempered 
by charity, and his indefatigable activity was habitually directed by 
a rigid conscientiousness. He possessed every characteristic of a 
‘great man; soaring talent, winning eloquence, ee reso- 
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lution, pure intentions, and a leading object, which he steadfastly 
pursued in the midst of a thousand dangers and a thousand ob- 
stacles. He never shewed himself unequal to his task. By turns 
proscribed, a captive, and an exile, thrice accused of high treason, 
and often surrounded by assassins, his courage never deserted 
him, and he never despaired of attaining the noble end which he 
had in view. In contemplating what he was and what he did, in 
comparing the result of his labors with the difficulties which he 
had to surmount, and, finally, in considering that his faults pro- 
cecded merely from the excess of his virtues, we must acknow- 
lege that he proved himself worthy of being the chosen instru- 
ment for the triumph of truth and of liberty in his country.’ | 


In addition to our remarks on the memoirs here presented 
of the Italian Reformers, we must say that the author at- 
tended too much to the birth-place of Socinus, and too little 
to the sphere of his principal exertions, when he classed him 
with Valla and Savanarola; and we think also that he is 
inclined, in the representation which he gives of Socinus’s 
intercourse with Calvin, to attribuie to wilful duplicity that 
degree of reserve which, considering the fate of Servetus, com- 
mon prudence might have dictated. Indeed, Lelius. Socinus 
seems to have taken a long time before he absolutely made up 
his mind on many points in which he differed from the whole 
Christian community, as then constituted ; and in fact he never 
avowed his notions in that firm and explicit manner in which 
his nephew Faustus afterward propagated them. On, the 
whole, in the little that M. Matter has said of Lelius Socinus, 
we think that he has not done him adequate justice. — The 
memoir of the Spanish Reformers, which. is written by the 
same author, is full of interest’; and we extract the con- 
cluding paragraph as a specimen of his earnestness and 
serious manner. 


‘ The martyrs whom we have mentioned were not the whole 
that Spain has produced, but it would be useless to record a 
number of others whose names would now be scarcely known. 

‘ In Spain it was not to menalone that the courage to die in 
the cause of the Reformation was confined, for women also 
entered into it with ardor, disseminated it with zeal, and defended 
it with spirit before their judges: indeed, they would soon have 


communicated it to all Spain, with the influence which they. pos-, 


sessed over their families. Then it was that the Inquisitors 
exceeded even themselves, and condemned to the pile whole 
families ; and it was high time, said the inquisitor Paramo; two 
months longer, it would have been too late. If the Inquisitors, 
continued he, had not with the greatest diligence exerted all their 
rigor against the learned. who were infected with this doctrine, it 


would undoubtedly have been spread over the whole face of Spain : 
wis for 
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Sor persons of both sexes, all ranks, and all conditions, every where 
favored tt with marvellous warmth. 


‘ This warmth had in reality nothing surprizing in it: for they 
had long been fettered in opinions, the free developement of 
which is the first wish and the most perfect enjoyment of man; 
and had long been forced to exercise, with a pomp that disgusted 
them, the ceremonies of a worship which satisfied neither the 
mind nor the heart! Hence it was that the most enlightened and 
pious of all countries, and of all ranks, embraced with such 
ardor both the grand doctrines of classic antiquity and the pure 
principles of Christianity, which were again brought forwards at 
the same time. This zeal, then, could astonish only an inquisitor; 
the historian, on the contrary, is surprized that he does not find 
all Christendom, in the sixteenth century, adopting the Chris- 
tianity of the primitive times, and rejecting that of the ages of 
barbarism. 

‘ In fact, when we consider the means opposed to the Reform- 
ation, it is equally wonderful that men should have dared to 
employ them and that they should have met with success. Did 
they examine the new doctrine with the view of discovering whether 
they could be mistaken ; the only way of conducting the inquirer 
to truth? Did they examine the old doctrine with a desire to 
purify it? Did they listen to the voice of those who wished only 
to separate the work of God from the work of man? No; they 
approved all the past, they condemned all the present ! — But at 
least they spoke the language of conciliation to those whom they 
wished to check in the road to reform, and reasoned with those 
whom they found in error: — undoubtedly they felt only pity for 
those who persevered, and left to God the care of restoring his 
lost children? No! ‘They offered gold and honors to the first, 
in order to purchase their silence; for the others they prepared 
prisons and faggots. . 

¢ At atime when principles, when the Gospel, and when Pro- 
vidence, are better understood, there is but one method of repair- 
ing the evils of an age in which passion usurped the place of 
principle, scholastics that of the Gospel, and man that of God ; — 
and this method is charity.’ 


It is indeed a melancholy reflection that those countries, in 
which the first struggles for a reformation in religion were 
thus unfortunately crushed by the prevalence of priestcraft 
and bigotry, still remain under the dominion of the same 
malignant influences ; — that in Italy, and in Spain, the un- 
derstanding of men is still cramped and withered by the same 
pestilential oppression which prevailed three centuries ago. 
The noblest minds are either hood-winked in infancy, and 
compelled to grovel in blindness, or else are taught to accom- 
modate themselves to existing circumstances, and to consider 
religion as a mere political expedient and engine of govern- 
ment. ‘Vhis dismal and hopeless servitude of mind, which 

still 
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-still afflicts these seats of intolerance, causes us to look back 
with a painful degree of interest on the course of.those heroic 
spirits, who endeavored to insure to their countrymen the 
blessings of religious freedom. 

We wish every success to the labors of M. Dorn and his 
coadjutors, and wait with some degree of impatient expect- 
ation for the continuance of a work which embraces such an 
interesting field, and will demand encouragement in proportion 
as the principles on which it is conducted are liberal and 
comprehensive. In a country so strongly catholicized as \ 
France now is, we should perhaps have scarcely looked for - 


this homage to the principles and the martyrs of Protestantism: i ©: 


but, if the undertaking be finally well received, we shall hail ; 
the circumstance as of good omen. >’ 





Art. VIII. JL’ Hermite en Italie, &c.; 1. e. The Hermit in Italy, 
or Observations on the Manners and Customs of the Italians 
at the beginning of the nineteenth Century ; being a Continua- 
tion of French Manners, and English Mannersy Py M. vz Jovy, » b, 
of the French Academy. 12mo. 3 Vols. Paris. 1824. Im- / 
ported by Treuttel and Co. Price 16s. 6d. sewed. 


[Ts author of these lively ethic and sentimental travels has 
so frequently been noticed in our pages, that some sketch 

of his personal fortunes may now be welcome. We may 
state, therefore, that Vicror JosEpH STEPHEN JOUY was 
born in 1769 at Jouy, a small town within the department of 
the Seine and Oise. At fourteen years of age, in the capacity 
of sub-lieutenant, he went to the West Indies with Baron 
Besner, who had been appointed governor of French Guiana: 
whence he returned in the year following to resume his place 
in the College at Versailles. Two years afterward he was 
sent to the East Indies, with the regiment of Luxembourg, in 
which he served; and he was subsequently attached in some 
civil capacity to the government at Chandenagore. In 1790 
he quitted the torrid zone, and found his own country in a 
state of revolution. He served as a captain under Lieutenant- 
General O’Moran, and was promoted on the field of battle 
after the taking of Furnes: but, having become obnoxious to 
the violent party in the Convention, he was arrested by order 
of the deputy Duquesnois, and condemned to death by the 
revolutionary tribunal. He succeeded, however, in escaping 
into Swisserland, where he lived eight months in conceal- 
ment; and he rejoined his colours under the Directory, until 
he obtained their leave to retire from the service, with a 
pension, in consideration of his: honorable wounds. He 
LI 4 was 
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was not more than about thirty years of age when he ex- 
changed the sword for the pen, and accompanied to Brussels 
in a civil capacity M. de Pontécoulant. After the nomination 
of that gentleman to the Conservative Senate, M. Jovy re- 
turned to Paris, and composed for the opera-house a musical 
drama intitled the Vestal ; and subsequently Fernand Cortés, 
the Amazons, the Abencerrages, and the Bayaderes. He also 
wrote for the French theatre the tragedies of Tippoo-Saib, 
Belisaire, Sylla, and Julien. His subsequent works have 
been literary sketches of living manners, much in the style of 
Addison. We have noticed most of them in our recent 
volumes, and have now to announce his Hermit in Italy ; 
which depicts the manners and condition of that country during 
its occupation by Bonaparte in 1812, under whom the author 
seems to have had some official administrative situation, 
although he mingles perhaps with his own recollections the 
information of others. He enters Italy through Savoy, 
wonders at a smoke-jack in Chambery, passes Mont-Cenis, 
and makes a long pause at Turin; which is ably described, 
and in great detail, but which is well known from other au- 
thorities. It suited the French to make Bobbio into the 
chief town of a department; and, as this place is seldom the 
thoroughfare of travellers, and therefore retains the peculiar 
manners of the Italians in an unmodernized form, we may 
translate a part of the chapter in which it occurs. It will be 
perceived that some traits of English manners still subsist, 
which were borrowed from those of Italy at the period of 
its greatest refinement. 


‘ We were soon at table. It was covered with a carpet of dyed 
woollen cloth, then with a linen cloth, and next with a moveable 
napkin. Each drinking-glass rested on a little mat of painted 
linen. The bottles and the water-glasses stood each on a small 
tray, in which a fresh vine-leaf or mulberry-leaf had been placed ; 
so that the table was speckled with a picturesque verdure. Our 
napkins were no bigger than a pocket-handkerchief, and were un- 
ravelled all round, so as to appear fringed: but I was at a loss 
where to place them. 

‘ Two moveable rods of wood, to which colored paper was ap- 
pended, hung, like fans, about three feet above the table, and were 
pushed to and fro by a servant over the heads of the company, by 
means of a string, in order to refresh the air and to drive away the 
flies. ‘The meal began by a glass of vermoul, a. yellowish bitter 
beverage. First came soup, vermicelli, and lassagna, a sort of 
pancake. Then fried meats, boiled chickens, and a hash of beef 
and liver. Next, rice-cakes covered with anchovies and livers 
of birds, and yellow with saffron: but I am forgetting several 
plates of figs, which were eaten with other dishes. We were not 
served in any form, but dishes were set on singly, without their 
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companions, and were changed repeatedly. The plates and dishes 
were of pewter. The dessert consisted of a melon, parmesan 
cheese, and several sorts of fruit. The wine was not bad, though 
of the country ; and more white than red was consumed. Neither 
coffee nor liqueurs succeeded to the dinner. — It is customary at 
Bobbio to offer a glass of white wine, or of liqueur, to those who 
call to make an afternoon-visit ; and the servant does not wait his 
master’s order, but brings them on a tray to the guest. It isa 
civility at least to taste something. — At night I sat down at the 
supper-table for mere form-sake; there were soups, meats with 
sweet and spicy sauce, salads, and fruits, which were all set on at 
once. I did not like the bread, which seems to be made without 
Jeaven. I remarked that the doors of my sleeping-room had two 
folds, each too small to admit any one, so that both were to be 
thrown open to every comer, which is contrary to French eti- 
quette ; and a curtain of tapestry was hung within them. 

‘ Young ladies who are brought up with their parents do not 
usually eat with strangers; and if some are permitted to shew 
themselves at table, they do not always await even the dessert to 
withdraw. 

‘ The apartments in general are naked, cold, large, and paved 
with hexagonal bricks. Many large looking-glasses, to the num- 
ber of ten or twelve, are placed diagonally between the ceiling 
and the wall: but it would require a ladder to make use of this 
singular cornice. Where glasses are wanting, breadths of painted 
paper are employed; the object seeming to be to conceal the 
rafters. 

‘ The Italians abound with pantomime; they have monosyllabic 
exclamations which speak whole phrases ; and their expressive 
gestures, and their very grimaces, which they perfectly understand, 
are a real language.’ (Vol.i. p. 151.) 


Genoa next passes in review; and then comes a very ori- 
ginal chapter on the manners of the inhabitants of ‘the Ap- 
pennines, which is a kind of continuation of the description of 
Bobbio. The revolt of the people of Piacenza is narrated in 
a way which may instruct the historian, and leads to a descrip- 
tion of that place and of Parma. Of La Spizzia, which has 
seldom been described, the author says that Bonaparte pro- 
jected the building of a considerable town at the head of that 
beautiful gulf. | 

Volume ii. opens at Pisa; where the writer was fortunate 
enough to behold the Giuoco del Ponte which the drawings of 
‘Michel Angelo have embellished and immortalized. The de- 
scription runs thus: 

‘ The most celebrated profane festival of the Pisans is called 
the Bridge-game, or Gzuoco del Ponte. In the month of June, the 
two quarters or wards of Saint Mary and Saint Anthony, — that 
is, the right and left banks of the river, — go to war once in three 
years, and the battle is fought on the marble bridge. Each per- 
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son’s endeavor is to throw his antagonist over the balustrade into 

the Arno. Preparations are begun two months beforehand, for 

the flotilla which attends, for the illumination which succeeds 

nightly to the victory, and for training the combatants to wrestle 

and to swim. Amphitheatres and scaffolds are erected on the 

quays, which raise spectators to the level of the crowded balco- 

nies.; and the intervals of the street are filled up with triumphal 

arches of wood, decorated with garlands, ribbands, and flags. The 
Pisan combatants adopt an uniform, manufacture their weapons, 

choose their leaders, and drill themselves for the conflict; and 

drums and martial music regulate into a sort of dance the forms of 
competition. The inhabitants of Saint Mary first elect their 

chieftain, and then the inhabitants of Saint Anthony. The zeal 

of the respective wards so far converts them into real enemies, 

that sons-in-law, and even brothers, cease to visit their fathers or 

their brethren who reside on the opposite bank: relations quarrel 

in vaunting the prowess and skill of the respective champions ; 

and the mob hurl at each other threats and invectives. 

‘ At length the great day dawns, the sky is clear, the sun 
ardent. The rival-companies form into battalions, those of Saint 
Mary wearing a blue and those of Saint Anthony a red cockade. 
The two commanders, splendidly attired, with lances in their 
hands, and shields on their arms, harangue their respective forces, 
who fill the air with their shouts and begin their march. Adju- 
tants on horseback gallop to and fro with pressing orders: the 
streets, the quays, and the stages are thronged with innumerable 
spectators, some of whom have travelled a hundred miles for the 
sight: while the windows, the roofs, the scaffoldings, gay with 
flowers, evergreens, tapestries, and silks, are filled with the curious 
of each sex and all ages. The columns now defile along the quays : 
the vanguards approach the opposite extremities of the bridge : 
they see each other in front, and begin the war-hoop of defiance : 
but they approach slowly, to allow time for condensing the pressure 
in the rear. Each General animates his phalanx; and the signal 
being given, the combat begins along the whole extent of the 
bridge. Both parties are concealed behind a barrier of shields, 
whose impenetrable surface resounds afar with the blows of the 
assailants ; and the armed bands are seen to press on each other, 
to struggle, to advance, to recede, now yielding to the efforts of 
Saint Mary, now tothose of Saint Anthony. To the cries of the 
combatants respond those of the crowds squeezed in the avenues, 
and on the quays, or piled on the roofs, the parapets, the steeples, 
the windows, the balconies, the projections, the scaffoldings, and 
the very chimney-tops. All encourage their respective friends. 
The Generals baw] themselves hoarse, and fatigue themselves by. 
their exertions; yet, in order to prolong the contest, they defer 
to grapple. By degrees, however, the waves of the agitated mass 
break asunder against each other, and begin to mingle. Disorder 
then separates the ranks, the combat becomes personal, and each 
attacks a single enemy. Now is let loose all individual spite, or 
private vengeance ; and now the combatants begin to hurl _ 
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other into the river, where boats are actively employed to pick 
them up, and land them amid bursts of laughter on the shore. 

‘ The victory is not by any arrangement assigned to either 
army, but must fairly be won, and more by strength than skill. 
The Generals, however, know where to place their best men, 
whose great object is to seize an antagonist by the leg, and to 
hoist him over the rail of the bridge. Sometimes an entire groupe, 
in close battle-array, will stoop with their shields joined, and lift on 
them an extensive line of adversaries to cast them by the dozen 
into the flood. Clubs, cestuses, blunt poles or lances, truncheons, 
and mallets, are allowed weapons, and clatter incessantly: the 
great art of the Commander is to bring fresh troops against the 
fatigued, to surround those who are to be precipitated, and to 
push back the advancing partisans. 

‘ At last, the party whom fate has destined to conquer has 
cleared the bridge of all its rivals, and begins the shout of victory, 
‘© Evviva Santa Maria,” if that side triumphs, or “ Evviva Sant’ 
Antonio,” if the other bank prevails. Millions of voices instantly 
repeat the cry from all the streets, houses, and windows of the 
winning quarter: while those of the vanquished side murmur 
their lamentations, strip off their colours, and begin to conceal the 
badges of defeat. Some desperate partisans propose to begin 
anew the conflict: but the municipal authorities interfere, pro- 
claim in form the conquerors, me order in the name of public 
tranquillity the dispersion of the undisheartened. The bridge is 
now ceded to the victors, who begin to arrange a triumphal pro- 
cession: while humanity is busy in removing the maimed, bind- 
ing the wounds of the bruised, and consoling the shame of the 
unfortunate: the Brotherhood of Mercy, in their monastic cos- 
tume, being peculiarly active in carrying to the hospital, on 
hurdles or biers, those who require medical assistance. The 
bridge is then evacuated, and offers undisputed access to all : tables 
are placed on the quays for the multitude ; and joyous repasts suc- 
ceed to animosity. Every house of consequence has hospitalities 
to offer to the stranger: the beils ring; the drums beat; music 
plays its loudest merriment; guns are fired ; and shouts welcome 
the-distinguished combatants. Fowls, soups, fried dishes, water- 
melons, cutlets, herrings, are spred on the tables, and moistened 
with the wines of Florence and of Lari. 

¢ After some time, two great processions are arranged. The 
clergy of both banks are assembled, and have brought the shrines 
of Saint Mary and Saint Anthony, adorned with precious vestments, 
to the bridge which was so recently the scene of rage and discord; 
the reconciliation takes place between the saint and the virgin: 
his shrine is made to approach her with obeisance, and she wel- 
comes him with an inclination of the head. This emblem of good 
will is the sign for a general peace: both parties fall into one 
procession, which parades. through the principal streets and 
squares of the city: carriages follow, and crowds no longer hos- 
tile; though still some bickerings remain, some taunts, or some 
threats of a reversed ascendancy next time. 
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‘ Nothing can be more brilliant than the evening illumination. 
Lamps of a thousand colors, lighted with olive-oil, which scatters 
a welcome fragrance, are suspended in front of every house, 
some individuals expending a hundred pounds on this glittering 
decoration : while the public buildings are lighted up at the ex- 
pence of the city, viz. the churches, the theatres, and the trium- 
phal arches at the corners of the streets, and the gateways. The 
city seems all on fire, from the foundations to the roofs of the 
houses, many of which are five and six stories high: even the 
river is covered with lights ; the bridges, the edges of the quays, 
and the boats, multiplying in the water their flickering radiance. 

‘ Pisa, which cannot boast of more than 15,000 inhabitants, is 
supposed to contain nearly 200,000 during the week of this festi- 
val; composed of strangers who come from afar, of Englishmen, 
or of Africans, whose vessels lie at Leghorn. The grandeur of 
the spectacle is indeed worthy to convene them; and it is espe- 


cially at the centre of the crescent-shaped quay that the point of 
view is most impressive.’ (Vol.ii. p. 135.) 


The third volume is allotted to Rome and Naples: but 
these places have so often been described, that we feel little 
temptation to translate extracts. Some pasquinades occur at 
p. 105. which may amuse. — When Chiaramonti became Pope, 
Pasquin proposed the anagram, Roma china ti, or Rome, stoop 
down. — Paul V. built the palace Borghese, which a princess 
named Paulina advertized for sale: when Pasquin exhibited 
this epigram: Paulus fecit ; Paulina defecit.— Canova, on the 
tomb of Alferi, sculptured Italy in tears with an antique dra- 
pery: on which Pasquin said : 

* Questa volta, Canova, Vhai sbagliata ; 
Tu Vhai fatta vestita, ed é spogliata.” 
«¢ This time, Canova, you have blundered; you represent her 
clad, when she is stripped.” 

A sort of novel is introduced, intitled Terror and Folly, the 
scene of which lies in Calabria: but it has no great value. 

In this pleasing work, M. Jovy has not perhaps displayed 
so intimate a knowlege of Italian manners as he possesses of 
the provincial manners of the French : but he writes with 
vivacity, variety, penetration, and feeling; and he deserves 


the praise of an entertaining companion as well as a liberal 
thinker. 





Art. IX. Mémoires relatifs dla Révolution Francaise, &c.; i.e. 
Memoirs relating to the French Revolution, or Materials for the 
Life of General La Fayette. By M. Recnautt-Warin. 8vo. 
2 Vols. Paris. 1824. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 18s. 


Skew readers of our Appendix can hardly fail to have been 
struck with the great number of books which have lately 
issued from the Parisian press relating to the French Revolu- 
tion ; 
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tion ; every new importation bringing us an accession of new 
materials for a history of that event, certainly by far the most 
interesting and important in its consequences of any which 
modern times have witnessed. Documents, penned at the time 
and on the spot, have lain silent and concealed in the drawers 
of those who prepared them, till the hand of time or of 
death has’ secured the safety of their authors, or the actors 
whom they describe; and who would have been sacrificed to 
the fury of the one party or the other, had they ventured. to 
give publicity to them before the paroxysm of madness had 
abated among the people. 

Of the present work, the author, or the compiler of the 
materials as he modestly calls himself, is M. Reanautt- 
Warin: who has selected General La Fayette as the subject 
of an individual memoir, and as one of the most conspicuous 
and leading characters in the Constituent Assembly, of whose 
labors he here gives an historical account. ‘The Constituent 
Assembly doubtless contained many men of great talents, and 
many of integrity; and at the close of their session they made 
a deliberate effort, by the moderation of their measures, to 
redeem the character which they had injured among reflecting 
men by the intemperance of their earlier acts. ‘Towards the 
end of their labors in 1791, they shewed that they had been 
in their hearts friends to a constitutional and regulated mon- 
archy; while it must be confessed, however, that the jealousy, 
perfectly well grounded indeed, which they entertained against 
the old aristocracy of the country, prevented them from 
guarding the throne with sufficient security against popular 
violence. ‘ Mirabeau ruled by eloquence, Robespierre by 
fear, Napoleon by genius: placed equally by principle and 
character as the centre of political moderation, La Fayette,’ 
says his biographer, ‘ could never obtain their ascendancy, 
and would have disdained their power. He nevertheless 
loved glory, but he loved it like Cato, while it presented itself 
as the prize of justice.’ — From the history of La Fayette, 
posterity will discover ‘ that, without moderation, there is 
neither strength to correct abuses nor foresight to prevent the 
recurrence of them; that, without private and domestic morals, 
patriotism is but an empty sound ; that, without the restraint 
of law, liberty is a fury ; and that to preserve their dignity by 
their independence, a people, escaped from the scourge of Re- 
volution and the turmoil of faction, can recover their hap- 
piness only by means of order.’ 7 

La Fayette was born at Chavaniac, in Auvergne, Septem- 
ber 6th, 1757, and was descended from a family rendered il- 
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lustrious by the double glory of eminence in literature and in 
arms. His education qualified him to tread in either of the 
paths in which his ancestors had preceded him, and he chose 
the profession of a soldier. At the early age of sixteen, he 
married the accomplished daughter of M. de Noailles, the 
opulent Duc d’Ayen; and, by means of this splendid al- 
fiance, his success at court would have been certain had he 
chosen to avail himself of those abuses which, at a future 
period, he labored with energy and effect to overthrow. He 
was not, indeed, made for courts; his spirit having none of 
those supplenesses and compliances which are required for 
advancement there. The North American colonies had 
hoisted the flag of insurrection against their mother-country 
when he was a very young man; and such was his love of in- 
dependence, that he resolved to fight in defence of it in ariy 
part of the world. The first and formidable reverses of the 
Americans, instead of deadening, whetted his ardor, and con- 
firmed his resolution to volunteer in their service. ‘ Up to 
this period,” says he, in a letter to Dr. Franklin, on the 
arrival of intelligence that the colonists had suffered a most 
portentous defeat, “ I have only wished well to your cause: 
but, now that it is in peril, I hasten to serveit. The lower 
it is fallen in public opinion, the greater will be the effect of 
my departure, and the more useful will it be to you. Since it 
is out of your power to furnish me with a vessel, I will pur- 
chase one and fit it out myself, and undertake to be the bearer 
of your despatches to Congress.” In spite of the remon- 
strances of his friends, and the prohibition of the court of 
Versailles, he accordingly crossed the Atlantic, and reached 
Charlestown in the beginning of 1777: so that he went to 
America at an early period of the war, and he continued a 
volunteer in the service to the end of it. His conduct 
through the whole of that enterprize is as extraordinary as 
any that can be found in the history of a young man, 
scarcely then twenty years of age. Born ina country which 
was like the lap of sensual pleasure, as it has been observed, 
and with the means of enjoying it, how few may be found 
who would exchange such a scene for the woods and wilder- 
“nesses of America, and pass the flowery years of youth in un- 
profitable danger and hardship! Yet such is the fact. When 
the war had ended, and he was on the point of taking his final 
departure in 1783, he presented himself to Congress; and, 
contemplating in his affectionate farewell the Revolution which 
he had witnessed, he exclaimed: “ May this great temple, 
which we have raised to liberty, serve for ever as a lesson “s 
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the oppressor and an example to the oppressed!” When 
this address came to the hands of Dr. Franklin, who was then 
in France, he applied to Count Vergennes to have it inserted 
in the French Gazette, but never could obtain his consent. 
Our readers are aware that M. Lacretelle has published an 
elaborate * History of France during the 18th Century ;” and 
that, as his volumes have appeared, we have not been un- 
mindful of their contents, or sparing of that praise which 
the author deserves. It may also be remembered, that the 
seventh and eighth volumes were exclusively devoted to a 
history of the Constituent Assembly; to the labors of that 
body, and to that period of time, which are treated in the work 
now before us. In noticing those volumes*, we could not 
but express some regret at what we considered to be ‘the 
altered tone of the writer; who, as he has grown old +, has 
grown timid; and who, like Mr. Burke, is * not so much af- 
fected by the reality of distress touching the heart, as by the 
showy resemblance of it striking his imagination.” We re- 
marked that, through the whole of those volumes, a perverse 
and evident desire was manifest to divert the attention of the 
reader from the wrongs and degradation endured by the people; 
that no sympathy was extended towards them ; that the author 
expatiated on the sufferings of the clergy and the privileged 
orders at the time of the Revolution, but never suffered a 
sigh to escape him at the state of penury and wretchedness 
of the peasantry and people of France, under the grinding 
despotism of the old régime. Such were our observations on 
those volumes, and we are gratified by finding that they have 
excited similar animadversions on the other side of the Chan- 
nel. Indeed, to counteract the unjust impression of that 
work in particular, with others of a similar tendency, is the 
object which M. Reanavutt-Wariwn had especially in view. 
In the Assembly of Notables, La Fayette had the courage 
to propose the suppression of lettres de cachet and of state- 
prisons; and the still greater boldness to propose the as- 
semblage of the States-General, which, it is well known, met 
at Versailles on the 4th of May, 1789. On the 8th of Sep- 
tember, in this year, he suggested to the commune of Paris 
that they should send a deputation to the National Assembly, 
to solicit an immediate reform in the criminal jurisprudence ; 
and nothing can more strongly shew the enlightened and sa- 
gacious views which he entertained on this subject, than the 


* See Review, N.S. vol. xcviii. p.485. — Vols. ix. and x. are 
just published. 


+ The news-papers have recently announced his decease. 
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objects which tne defective state of the criminal law. at that 
time made him anxious to obtain. These objects were, frst, 
that the accused should be allowed the assistance of counsel: 
secondly, that the proceedings against them should be public: 
thirdly, that witnesses should be openly confronted against 
them; and, fourthly, that they. should be furnished with a copy 
of the indictment, and the nature of the evidence intended to 
be brought against them. Nothing, indeed, could be more 
barbarous and unjust than the criminal proceedings. under the 
old régime. Persons accused were confined in solitary dun- 
geons, often for years together ; cut off from all communica- 
tion with their friends, their relatives, and their advisers; 
interrogated in secret by a magistrate, whose great object was . 
to draw from them a confession of their crime as full as 
possible ; and who, by embarrassing and captious questions, 
by a feigned compassion, and by the appearance of a favorable 
impression, endeavored to draw the prisoner into a snare 
and entangle him in his own answers. ‘The accusers under- 
went a similar interrogatory, but they were not confronted 
with the accused till after the information; and then, if in 
consequence of embarrassment or compunction they retracted 
any part of their first declarations, they were themselves ex- 
posed to the pains and penalties of perjury! ‘Two witnesses 
were required to convict an accused person: but, by a mi- 
serable sort of logic, many probabilities formed a sum-total 
equivalent to positive proof; and the judges, in this case, 
were obliged by their oath to pronounce his condemnation. 
The mild Louis XVI. abolished the question préparatoire, that 
is, torture before trial: but torture in various shapes was 
applied after condemnation for the purpose of discovering 
accomplices. M. Recnautt-Warin assures us, that it re- 
quired all the vigor of the Constituent Assembly to compel 
the provincial parliaments to abandon their atrocious jurispru- 
dence, in favor of which some of them had actually the 
effrontery to enter their protests. The multiplicity of such 
horrible spectacles as were exhibited under the old govern- 
ment, of breaking the legs and arms of the culprits on the 
wheel, and scorching the soles of their feet, &c. &c., must 
inevitably have hardened the minds of the populace, and ex- 
tinguished in them every sentiment of humanity. Yet many 
writers, and M. Lacretelle among the number, take great 
delight in expatiating on the unalloyed and perfect felicity 
which reigned throughout France before the Revolution. 
They boast of the liberty of person, the security of property, 
and the absence of all despotic authority, where Louis XVI. 
reigned ; and where courtiers, we are told, made themselves 
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beloved by the benignity of their disposition and politeness of 
their manners, while magistrates extorted reverence by the 
inflexible justice which they every where administered. 
When these writers, however, describe the crimes of that 
Revolution, it seems as if their very pens were dipped in 
blood; and language sinks under them in the attempt to de- 
scribe atrocities which, though they see not the fact, were ac- 
tually engendered by the ferocious exhibitions of punishment 
under that excellent policy and mild administration which they 
eulogize to the very skies! It is observed by the present 
writer that ‘ thousands of lives, sacrificed amid the fury of 
political dissensions, form not so indelible a blot on a nation, 
and do not so much degrade the character of men in the 
opinion of the moralist, as a single judicial murder pronounced 
in cold blood.’ 

We have an act of justice and atonement to perform to- 
wards M. Dela Fayette. In one of our notices of Lacretelle’s 
History of the Constituent Assembly, (vol. xcviii. p. 496.) the 
following passage occurs: ‘“ It was on the night of this day, 
{October 5th, 1789,) that the mob broke into the palace, 
murdered some of the gardes-du-corps, and with their gts. 
poniards pierced the bed from which the unhappy Queen ha 
only the very instant before escaped. The conduct of Za 
Fayette on this occasion, in leaving the palace, betaking himself 
to rest, and urging the National Assembly to close their 
sittings in so perilous a moment, is very severely and very de- 
servedly censured.” It now appears, on the authority of 
Madame Campan, (vol. ii. p. 79.) who was an eye-witness of 
the scene, that the story of the Queen’s bed being pierced with 
the pikes of these ruffians is not true; though it 7s true that 
she made her escape, half naked, from the assassins who 
were seeking to murder her. The facts of the case are 
these. After a day of the greatest anxiety and fatigue, during 
the whole of which Za Fayette had been on horseback, en- 
deavouring to mollify or disperse the seditious groupes that 
were assembling in every corner of the streets, ia marched 
from Paris at the head of twenty thousand militia, and reached 
Versailles at ten o’clock at night; where he found the halls 
and galleries of the Assembly crowded with fish-women, and 
a tumultuous and frightful mob surrounding the palace and 
threatening the royal family. For the protection of the 
latter, he was anxious to place his. own national guard in the 
interior posts of the palace: but this was refused on the part of 
the commandants of the gardes-du-corps, to whom the interior 
posts of the castle were always confided. ‘This was a matter. 
of etiquette ; and so sacred was it deemed that, in this hour of 
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the most imminent peril to the royal family, it could not pas- 
sibly be infringed: nor could La Fayette, without positive 
violence, take on himself that command in the palace which, in 
all human probability, would have prevented the attempt made 
on the Queen, and the massacre of some of the gardes-du-corps. 
Not being suffered to do this, however, and having planted 
guards in the exterior, tired nature demanded some repose, 
and he threw himself on a bed at the Hotel de Noailles with his 
clothes on; not being allowed the antichamber of the King, 
where his presence, and his presence only, might have averted 
the catastrophe. In the course of the night, some assassins 
in disguise got into the garden and into the palace; by their 
means, others were introduced; and a vast number of blood- 
thirsty desperadoes of both sexes endeavoured to force their 
way: when La Fayette, roused from his short repose, was in- 
stantly found at the head of his troops, and saved the gardes- 
du-corps as well as the royal family from massacre. The 
Queen and Madame Elizabeth knew his services on this cri- 
tical occasion, and repeatedly acknowleged that they owed 
their lives to him.* Whether he was prudent in prevailing 
with the Assemby to close their sitting for the night, at such a 
juncture, may be questioned: for an immense assemblage of 
ferocious and drunken demagogues was not very likely to pass 
the night without mischief. 

A strange story was not long since put into circulation by 
Mr. Peter Moore, in his “ Voice from London to the Voice 
from St. Helena,” about the intrigues of the British govern- 
ment in fomenting the Revolution in France, and laying a 
train for the sacrifice of the King himself, at a time when 
profound peace was subsisting between the two countries. 
Relying on the honour of our national character, we stated — 
without hesitation, in our account of that work, our belief 
that no British minister, no British gentleman, could be 
found to engage in such a nefarious conspiracy against the 
tranquillity of another country and the life of its monarch ; 
distinguished as he was, too, for the mildness and benevolence 
of his character.t It would gratify us to see such an atrocious 
charge disproved by competent authority, and we yet hope 
that it will be rebutted by any surviving individuals who may 
be personally implicated; more particularly as we find that a 
strong suspicion of this foul play on our part exists in France ; 





* For a full account of this affair, see p. 114. e¢ seg. vol.i. and 


p-75. et seg. of the Pieces Justificatives, vol.i. of the present 
work. 


+ See Monthly Review, vol. cil. p. 315, &c. 
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and that the ill-fated Queen herself frequently and empha- 
tically declared’ her beliet that English emissaries, and English 
gold, were performing the work of English vengeance. 


‘The English minister, having to revenge on Louis XVI. the 
loss of the American colonies, whose emancipation had been 
favoured by that Prince, vowed the destruction of the French mo- 
narchy en | the French monarch : to attain this object, he left no 
means ‘unemployed: and he succeeded in exciting periodical 
crises and a general commotion. The moment which preceded 
the Revolution seémed to favour this design. An irresolute 
government, tottering on an unsteady foundation, frequently 
changing its ministers and its systems, and presenting the contrast 
of its antiquated notions with those of the mass of men far ad- 
vanced before them in civilization ; subjects, sensible of abuses of 
which they were at once the censors and the victims; germs of 
liberty which are to be found in all bosoms, and which neither the 
extreme of wretchedness nor the extreme of opulence had de- 
stroyed ; germs which called for a slight degree of heat only to 
develope them ; — these circumstances offering to foreign ministers 
the possibility and chance of success, they resolved to revolu- 
tionize every thing for the purpose of destroying every thing; and 
from their infernal machinations resulted an universal explosion, 
which they had themselves no power to regulate or direct. Li- 
berty has triumphed over those who brought it into existence for 
the purpose of strangling it.’ (Vol. il. p. 116.) | 


Now, although this charge is brought forwards only as 
the rumor of the time, it is evidently alleged with a belief in 
the truth of it, and various circumstances are adduced to con- 
firm it. The King wrote to M. de Calonne in the year 1790, 
complaining of the disastrous influence of English gold on the 
people and the government of France. Madame Campan states, 
(vol. ii. p. 420.) that twice, between the 14th of July, 1789, 
and the 6th of October of the same year, the Queen pre- 
vented her from going to Paris, saying, ‘* Go not on such a 
day; the English have been scattering their gold; there will 
be a disturbance.” In another place of her Memoirs, (ii. 188.) 
she says, 


‘«‘ Others besides myself know, that at that time the Queen was 
extremely anxious to ascertain the opinion of Mr. Pitt: she used 
to say to me, ‘I never can pronounce the name of Pitt, que la 
petite mort ne me coure sur le dos (those were her very words) * : 
that man is the mortal enemy to France. He is taking a cruel 





* The English translator has expressed it, ‘ I never pronounce 
the name of Pitt but I feel death at my shoulder.” The original 
phrase corresponds better, perhaps, with our common expression, 


“7 feel my flesh crawl upon my bones.” 
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revenge for the impolitic assistance ‘whith’ thé ‘cabinet of Ver. 
sailles gave to the American insurgents.’ By the destruction of 
us, he is endeavouring to guarantee for ever thé/maritime power 
of his own country. Pitt has’ promoted the cause of: the: Rewolu- 
tion from its first troubles, and'will continue'to do so to tha last.’ ”’ 


Madame Campan also tells us that the Queen’sent a confit 
dential messenger to London, in order, if’ possible, ‘to‘sound 
the English minister as to his secret disposition towards 
France. ‘This messenger reported, on his return,’ “that al 
which he could extract from Mr. Pitt, in whom he found 'an 
alarming reserve, was, that he would not suffer the French’ mo- 
narchy to perish, for the tranquillity of Europe; that it would 
‘be a great error to let the revolutionary spirit erect'an’or- 
ganized republic in France.” On this occasion, the Queen’s 
observation to Madame Campan was, * Whenever Pitt has 
pronounced an opinion on the necessity of preserving’ the 
monarchy in France, he has maintained the most impenetrable 
silence as to all that concerns the monarch himself. ‘The re- 
sult of his conferences is only asinistrousomen.” (See vol. ii. 
p- 189. of Madame Campan, English translation, and vol. ii. 
p- 120. of the present work.) ; 

We must now return to La Fayette. The King. announced 
to the President of the Assembly, 13th of September, 1791, 
his acceptance of the constitution which they had drawn up, and 
on the 30th of that month it was dissolved. Long before this 
time, however, an emigrant-army had assembled on the bor- 
ders of Alsace; and the Marquis De Bouiilé, to whom the 
frontiers had been intrusted, became an object of just suspicion. 
The King’s flight was a signal for emigration; and the treaty 
of Pilnitz, between the Emperor Leopold and the King of 
Prussia, for the partition of France, being now rumoured 
abroad, excited the greatest anxiety among all classes of 
people; which was scarcely in any degree allayed by the pa- 
cific answers, equivocally worded, that were received from 
foreign courts. The French emigrants were known to be 
indefatigable in their endeavors to restore the old despotism 
by the aid of Prussia, Germany, Russia, Sweden, &c. The 
young King of Hungary, who succeeded Leopold, openly 
avowed hostilities ; and on the 20th of April, 1792, France 
declared war against him. We are not about to give an ac- 
count of the military operations of Fayette ; or of his sudden 
and bold appearance at the bar of the National Assembly, to 
express in the name of the army the indignation which they 
felt at the conduct of a mob, headed by Santerre, who had 
marched through the hall of the Assembly, surrounded the 
Tuilleries, and insulted the royal family. The Jacobins never 
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forgaye him, but.calumniated him in every possible manner, 
and sought, his. destruction. He was accused of various of- 
fences before the Assembly, and acquitted by an immense 
majority, to the confusion of the republican party; who con- 
sidered this as a trial of strength, in which they were de- 
feated.. The events of the 10th of August, however, when 
the Swiss guards were massacred in the Tuilleries, shewed 
that the Jacobins were resolved to carry those measures by 
violence which they could not effect by a vote of the As- 
sembly. 

The events of that dreadful day being speedily communi- 
cated to La Fayette, and the expulsion of the old members, he 
was convinced that his acquittal was no guarantee for safety ; 
and he saw that no means had been left unemployed.to make 
his troops desert him. He had caused to be imprisoned the 
commissioners sent by the new National Assembly with the 
oath of liberty and equality ; and, finding that the army was 
disinclined to support the King and the constitution, he left 
his camp on the 19th of August, accompanied by some per- 
sonal friends, who had been members of the Constituent 
Assembly.* His hope was to reach Holland, and be able to 
assist the constitutional party in the interior of France. On 
the first night, however, they were made prisoners on their 
route to Rochefort; were conducted from that place to Namur 
and Nivelle ; and afterward, being delivered over to the King 
of Prussia, they were taken to the fortress of Magdeburg, 
where they remained twelve months, confined in a subter- 
raneous dungeon, damp and dark. The four captives were 
-shifted from prison to prison till the castle of Olmutz received 
three of them}; and here, on entering their separate and so- 
litary cells, they were expressly told that ‘ for the future they 
would never be allowed to see any thing but the four walls 
which confined them; that they would never receive any 
intelligence either as to things or persons; that the jailors 
.were prohibited from pronouncing even their names ; that, 
in all orders from court, they would be designated by their 
respective numbers ; that they would never be allowed to hear 
any thing of their families, or even be assured of each other’s 
existence; and that, as such a state of loneliness and desti- 
tution might naturally engender a desire for death, knives, 
-forks, and every means of destruction would be interdicted.” — 




















* MM. Latour-Maubourg, Bureau-de-Puzy, and Alexandre 
Eameth. , | 
+ M. Lameth obtained his liberty from the King of Prussia. 
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An abortive scheme was undertaken for their deliverance 
by two young men, one a Hanoverian physician, Bollman ; 
the other an American of the name of Huger, son of an officer 
with whom La Fayette had sailed to America. La Fayette 
was retaken, and the horrors of his imprisonment, if possible, 
aggravated. ‘The American consuls made an honourable but 
a fruitless effort to obtain his liberation; a lively sympathy 
was at length also excited in his favor here; and General 
Fitzpatrick moved in the British House of Commons that a 
petition should be presented to his Majesty, praying him to 
interpose his mediation with the Emperor of Germany. for 
the liberation of the prisoners from Olmutz. Mr. Pitt op- 
posed the motion, which was consequently lost: but the de- | 
bates on it resounded through Europe; and when Madame 
La Foyetie, being released from the prisons of Robespierre 
by the fall of that tyrant, proceeded to Vienna under a feigned 
name, and obtained an audience of the Emperor, imploring 
that she might be allowed to assuage the captivity of her hus- 
band by partaking it with him, the Emperor not only granted 
permission, but shewed such a disposition to. alleviate her 
husband’s sufferings that she went so far as to express a hope 
for his liberation and that of his comrades. ‘To this the 
Emperor replied, that on that subject his hands were tied: . 
** 7’ai les mains liées ld-dessus : mais jaccorde avec plaisir ce qui 
est en mon pouvoir, en vous permettant de réjoindre M. de, la 
Fayette.” ‘The three prisoners, Latour-Maubourg, La Fayette, 
and Puzy, were confined for the space of three years and 
five months in the same gallery, without seeing each other ; 
and they might not have known of each other’s existence, but 
that, by the aid of some easy and popular airs, they formed a 
sort of musical vocabulary, and thus communicated in song 
any intelligence that they could gather from the want of vigi- 
lance, the good nature, or the indiscretion of their jailors. 

The victorious arms of France at length led to negotia- 
tions for peace; and it is to the credit of the Directory that 
they intrusted their plenipotentiaries, Bonaparte and Clarke, 
to stipulate for the deliverance of these prisoners before the 
signature of preliminaries, It redounds also to the honor of 
the prisoners, that, after five years’ confinement, they refused 
to acquiesce in certain conditions which the Austrian govern- 
ment still wished to impose on them. The Marquis de Chas- 
teler was charged with the negotiation on the part of the Em- 
peror; and the nature of the ¢hi7d condition will be understood 
by La Fayette’s reply to it: “ His Majesty, the Emperor and 
King, has done me the honour to signify that, the —, 
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which I profess being incompatible with the safety of the 
Austrian government, he desires that I may never again 
enter his states without his special permission. ‘There are 
certain duties from which I cannot withdraw myself; of this 
description I owe some to the United States, and in a more 
especial manner I owe such duties to France; and I cannot 
make any engagement that may be incompatible with those 
rights which my country may at any time claim over my per- 
sonal services. With these exceptions, I can assure the 
Marquis de Chasteler that it is my fixed resolution never 
again to set foot on any spot of ground which is subject to 
his Majesty, the King of Bohemia and Hungary.” This 
refusal to give a pledge that he would never bear arms 
against the Emperor, (for that was the plain meaning of the 
condition,) should his country require him to do so, was at 
such a moment heroic; and the cutting sarcasm involved in 
his “ fixed resolution” never again to set foot in any part of 
his Majesty’s territory, by choice, could not possibly es 
the discernment of the Marquis de Chasteler or his Impertal 
master. The three prisoners were at last released, on their 
personal pledge never again to enter these forbidden terri- 
tories without a special permission, unless in obedience to the 
call of their country. 

La Fayette now went into retirement. When Bonaparte 
assumed the chief consulship, he was desirous of placing the 
name of that General among the list of his senators: but the 
latter resisted every solicitation to be so enrolled ; and, when 
it was proposed to invest Bonaparte with the consulate for 
life, he addressed an excellent letter to him, stating his ob- 
jections against such an office, if unaccompanied by the neces- 
sary security for public freedom : adding that he should rejoice 
to see him “ the first magistrate for life of a free republic,” 
that it was in his sole power to restore tranquillity and liberty 
to France, and that in so doing he would confer immortal 
glory on himself and happiness on his country : — but that it 
was inconsistent with the principles which he (La Fayette) 
had advocated through life, to give his vote for any permanent 
magistracy that was not founded on a basis worthy of the 
nation. This letter gave great offence to the Consul, and 
made a lasting impression on his mind, as many subsequent 
occurrences testified. At the restoration of Louis XVIII. in 
1814, La Fayette did once present himself at court, and was 
graciously received by the King: but he found the same pro- 
jects and notions prevailing, which had produced such disas- 
trous consequences to the former monarch. It is a remark 
of the present author that the royal dynasty would have 
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found powerful supporters in the Constitutionalists of 1789, if 


it had not exhibited what may be termed an hereditary re-. 


pugnance against the men and the institutions of that period. 
After the escape of Bonaparte from Elba, it is not improbable 
that the Imperial authority in France might have been bereft of 
some of itsdespotism. Without giving to Napoleon much credit 
for his disposition to abdicate any portion of despotic power 
which he could retain, we may believe that he felt himself to 
be an object of fear rather than of love; and, foreseeing that: 
he would soon have to encounter the arms of all Europe 
united against him, he would have submitted to certain cur- 
tailments of his authority for the sake of preserving his high 
station. Joseph Bonaparte, accordingly, proposed an inter- 
view with La Fayette, to which the latter immediately ac- 
ceded ; observing that, although he could not place implicit 
confidence in the ‘ complete conversion of Napoleon,” yet 
‘the Emperor might rely on his hearty co-operation against 
foreign influence and invasion, and against any family and any 
party which might hope by foreign assistance to destroy the 
independence and liberty of the French people. He refused 
to be made a peer of the empire, and insisted on an immedi- 
ate convocation of 2a Chamber of Representatives: his sus- 
picion of Napoleon never slept nor slumbered; and he 
exhorted the Assembly, in a tone of severity, to assume an 
attitude which might inspire the nation with confidence, and 
make an impression on Europe: adding, emphatically, that 
its conduct would decide whether it was to be denominated 
the *“ Representative of the French people’ or simply the 
** Club Napoleon.” . 

During .the critical period of the ‘* Hundred Days,” La 
Fayette emerged from the rural retirement in which he had 
lived for many years, and took a very prominent part in the 
national deliberations. His conduct has been consistent from 
first to last; an example of moderation in the midst of civil 
discord the most ferocious; of firmness in the midst of vacil- 
lation; and of disinterestedness in the midst of corruption. 
While we are now closing this account of his Memoirs, he 
has again crossed the Atlantic, on a second visit to that coun- 
try which is grateful for the services that he performed in 
promoting her independence ; and she has received him with 
every mark of honor which can express the gratitude that she 
cannot but feel. 

Perhaps we ought not to conclude without observing that 
M. Reenautt-Warin has gone out of his way to give a 
military criticism on the battle of Waterloo; that is, to prove 
that the palm of victory ought to be assigned to the —. 

inferior 
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inferior to the foe in numbers, but surpassing them in. valor 
and devotion to their cause. 


‘ The consequences of that day are gradually unfolding them- 
selves before our eyes. Waterloo was not a barren victory gained 
by the allies and lost to France. It was for her, and consequently 
for Europe, the era of a new system ; of a general change in the 
conduct of the people of different countries, if not in their sen- 
timents; of a new course of policy in princes; in a word, of a 
complete revolution. The hopes of humiliated kings have been re- 
vived, the hopes of nations have been suspended. At the sight o 
Napoleon in exile, every remnant of abuse which had survived the 


withering and decay of twenty years has sprung up again from the 
earth,’ &c. 


The manner in which the memory of the late Emperor of 
France is cherished there, at present, is sufficiently evident 
from a note to a passage in the author’s account of the battle : 


‘ It was necessary that he should survive it, in order to afford 
the world, which he had astonished by his genius in prosperity, 
the spectacle of his stoicism in adversity ; it was necessary that he 
should be driven from the throne, in order to shew that, he was 
worthy of it; it was necessary that France should consent to his 
exile, in order that he might be for ever present in her recollection ; 
it was necessary that he should die on a rock in the Atlantic, in 
order that he might leave, in his rustic tomb, a monument of his 
own glory, of English ‘perfidy, and of our misfortunes.’ (Vol. i. 
p. 378.), 


The return of the Bourbons, we suspect, is not likely to 
efface such reminiscences as these from the bosoms of French- 
men: but the author has a healing word at parting: § with 
Napoleon expired the empire ;_ and with him also would have 
expired the glory of France, if the return of the King had not 
restored to us all our hopes. Is this * a sop for Cerberus ?” 





Art. X. Biographie Nouvelle des Contemporains, &c.; i.e. New 
Biography of Contemporaries, &c.&c. By MM. Arnaut, 
Jay, Jouy, Norvins, &c. Vols.X.—XV.. 8vo. Paris. 1823, 
1824. Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 14s. each. 


G omE former volumes of this extensive work were noticed in 
our xcvith vol. p. 536., xcixth, p.513., and cist, p. 509. 
It is a map of living merit, a cabinet of notoriety,-a rout 
given by celebrity at home, a vestibule to the temple of 
fame, in which the living may wait but the dead may not 
long repose. It gathers strength by proceeding ; and every 


letter of the alphabet seems to bear an increasing crop of 
worthies, 
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worthies, or at least of names aspiring to be known. We 
shall again select a few short lives, or half-lives. 


‘ Louisa Keralio, afterward Madame Robert, was the daughter 
of Louis Keralio, an officer employed as preceptor to the Prince 
of Parma, and decorated with the cross of Saint Louis. She was 
born at Paris in 1758, had a pleasing figure, received a polished 
education, and acquired the Italian and English languages. She 
co-operated in 1789 and 1790 in compiling the Mercure National, 
and the Censeur Universel; translated a selection from the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sienna, Swinburne’s Travels, a History 
of the Medici, Carr’s Travels, and Dodsley’s Fables. Her original 
works consist of a History of Queen Elizabeth; of three novels, 
Amelia and Caroline, Alphonso and Matilda, Rose and Albert; 
of an Introduction to writing English; of a Sketch of French 
Literature ; and of an Introduction to a Collection of the Works 
of French Female Writers, which remains incomplete. 

‘ She was admitted into the Academy of Arras, and has de- 
served the praise of industry, liberality, and talent.’ 


In the eleventh volume, a short notice occurs of Dr. Law- 
yence, but no mention is made of his * Criticisms on the 
Rolliad,” or of his other publications; and his friend Mr. 
Wyndham is called Vinham. Dr. L. is erroneously, we sus- 
pect, stated to have been an ecclesiastic. — In the notice of 
Dr. Letisom, Gotherghill is printed for Fothergill, and York- 
shire becomes a city. — In the article on the late Lord Liver- 
pool, some mistake and confusion arise in mentioning his first 
creation to nobility by the title of Baron Hawkesbury: but it 
is singular that the writer has been made acquainted with the 
fact that his Lordship, in early life, was a contributor to the 
Monthly Review. — Sir James Mackintosh, Knight, is promot- 
ed to a Baronetcy. 

. The life of Madame Mara is thus given: 


‘ Born at Cassel in 1750, (her maiden name is not stated,) she 
first applied her talents to the violin, on which at ten years of 
age she was so great a proficient as to perform in public. She 
afterward studied only the cultivation of her voice; and, under 
the direction of an old soprano, Paradis?, she made so great a 
progress, that when scarcely fourteen years old she sang before 
the Queen with the greatest success. Between 1767 and 1783 she 
accompanied her husband, John Mara, the violincellist to Prince 
Henry of Prussia, into Swisserland, France, and England, where 
her talents obtained the most decided admiration. In 1788, she 
was invited to assist at the carnival at Turin ; and towards the end 
of 1789 she was ordered by the King of Prussia to replace 
Madame Todi at Berlin, where she thenceforth continued resident. 
She merited the immense reputation which she enjoyed: her 
voice was brilliant, full, sonorous, and her tone expressive: she 
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excelled in bravura airs ; and, which is rare, she sang with equal 
perfection in German, French, Italian, and English,’ 


The thirteenth volume gives a short notice concerning 
Dr. Herbert Marsh: but, although this part of the work was 


not printed until the present year, the authors seem not to 
have been aware that this learned theologian has been elevated 


to the episcopal chair. — To Mr. Matthias is attributed the 
honor of having written the Pursuits of Literature, but this 
title is strangely translated by the words les Hostilités Lit- 
téraires. 

An interesting article is the account of the present Bashaw 
of Egypt, of which we subjoin an abridgment. 


‘ Mehemmed, or Mohammed Ali Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt, is 
the man of our times who has acquired most celebrity and glory 
in the East. His merit, assisted by fortune, seems destined to 
create a new era for the country which he governs. His bold enter- 
prizes, his military talents, and especially his administrative views, 
have lifted him high above the crowd of Moslem princes who have 
hitherto governed or oppressed their vast provinces. Mohammed 
Ali was obscurely born in 1769 at Cavale, a sea-port-town of 
Romelia. His father, Ibrahim Aga, was chief of the guard in- 
trusted with the protection of the highways. When he died, his 
son, who was still young, was brought up in the house of the 
Tshorbagi, or governor, of Cavale, and displayed extraordinary 
sagacity, great skill in all bodily exercises, and an ardent desire 
to distinguish himself. 

‘ The inhabitants of a neighbouring village having refused to 
pay the tribute imposed on them, and the governor not consider- 
ing himself in sufficient force to compel them, young Mohammed 
Ali came and offered to reduce the rebels, requiring for this pur- 
pose only a few armed men. The governor, pleased with his bold- 
ness, gave him leave to act. Mohammed then departed with his 
companions to the revolted village, entered the mosque, ‘and, 
while he appeared occupied in prayer, sent for four of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, to whom he said that he had important com- 
munications to make. They came without suspicion to the tem- 
ple, were immediately seized, and carried off to Cavale, in spite 
of the clamours and opposition of the inhabitants, who were 
repressed by a threat to murder the hostages; and, in order to 
obtain them back, the arrears of tribute were speedily paid. 

‘ The governor, to recompense this act of zeal, gave in mar- 
riage to Mohammed Ali a widow of fortune who was: related to 
him, and conferred on the husband some public employment. A 
French merchant, M. Lyon of Marseilles, at that time established 
at Cavale, had shewn numerous civilities to Mohammed Ali, and 
had taught him French. This kindness gave to the young Moslem 
an advantageous idea of the French character, and inspired him 
early with a spirit of toleration for religions differing from his 
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own. When he pecame master of Egypt, he learned in 1820’ that 
M. Lyon was gome back to his own country, and wrote to him to 
come and settle gt Cairo, with splendid offers of patronage. This 
gentleman was p;eparing to obey the summons, but unfortunately 
died previously to embarkation. The Viceroy expressed the 
deepest regret, snd sent to a surviving sister of M. Lyon a pre- 
sent of ten thouj4and piastres. | 

‘ In his yout}, Mohammed had attended to commerce; and 
even at the head of the government of Egypt he has been 
known to specy‘ate in tobacco and other articles. When the 
French invaded Egypt, he had to make his first campaign against 
them ; having ben sent from Cavale at the head of a contingent 
of troops on that service. He distinguished himself by his intre- 
pidity, acquired the title of Byn-Bashi, and engaged victoriously 
a body of French troops commanded by General Lagrange at 
Rahmanyeh. {fe much attached his soldiery, especially the Al- 
banians, who were the bravest of them. 

‘ After the retreat of the French from Egypt, the Mamelukes, 
who had so long been masters of the country, resumed their auda- 
city, and were encouraged by the English; who lent an ear to Elfi 
Bey, a man of information deputed to London to offer commer- 
cial advantages for armed protection. Meanwhile, Mohammed 
Ali was named by the Porte Bashaw of Saloniki: but the inhabit- 
ants took arms in his behalf, and would not suffer him to with- 
draw. He intrigued successfully at Constantinople, and in 1806 
received a firman, brought by an escort of seventy Tatars, which 
re-instated him in the eminent post of governor of Egypt. This 
situation was surrounded by increasing difficulties. Elfi Bey and 
the Mamelukes, who received assistance from England, made 
incursions to the very walls of Cairo; and the English ambassador 
at Constantinople endeavored to recommend him to the confi- 
dence of the Sultan, by guaranteeing the payment of fifteen hun- 
dred purses, which he offered as the annual tribute of Egypt. The 
Porte listened to these proposals, and in 1807 again attempted to 
recall Mohammed Ali by naming him to the pachalik of Saloniki. 
Had he obeyed, he would have been cut off. He therefore ex- 
pressed the utmost readiness to attend to the commands of his 
sovereign, but stated that his troops, whose pay was in arrear, 
would not suffer him to depart: and he accordingly assembled his 
Albanians, and told them that, if they wished him to remain with 
them, they must take an oath never to abandon him. The chiefs 
of the Albanians, to the number of seventy, swore on the Koran 
allegiance and fidelity ; and, renewing an antient custom of their 
country, they all walked one after another across a sabre held by 
the two oldest officers. This ceremony is with them an indisso- 
luble tie, which cannot be broken without infamy. The Alba- 
nians then subscribed according to their means, and placed at the 
disposal of Mohammed a considerable sum ; which he sent off to 
Constantinople by a confidential agent, and which again purchased 
his confirmation in the government of Egypt. 
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¢ In March, 1807, an English fleet; then commanded by Admi- 
ral Louis, came to Alexandria, and took possession of the place, 
in consequence of some misunderstanding between the British 
government and the Turks. But Mohammed Ali gave a check to 
the English General Fraser at Rosetta and elsewhere, and so har- 
assed the Europeans that they were glad to accept permission to 
retire. Meanwhile, Elfi Bey died of apoplexy, divisions broke 
out among the Mamelukes; and Mohammed brought them | pro- 
gressively to treat with him and to submit to his domination. This, 
however, was not accomplished without a treacherous massacre of 
the leaders: it is said that 470 peace perished ; and that Mo- 
hammed gave orders to spare all the French Mamelukes. 

‘ From this time, Egypt has enjoyed great tranquillity under 
Mohammed Ali; who has removed the impediments to commerce, 
has improved the irrigation of the country, has ‘enlarged the canal 
between Rahmanyeh and Alexandria, has lessened the lakes Ma- 
reotis and Aboukir, has restored their borders to cultivation, and 
has introduced into the province of Faioume the cultivation of the 
olive, the mulberry, and indigo. He has repressed the inroads of 
the Wahabees by sending a detachment against them under the 
command of his son Toussoum, who died of the plague soon 
afterward, at the age of twenty. Another expedition was sent 
into Nubia under the command of his second son Ismail, and was 
accompanied by a French naturalist named Calliaud: but this ex- 


pedition was unsuccessful, and lost most of its people by disease or 
conflict.’ 


These. details are chiefly derived from a French work in 
two volumes octavo, printed at Paris in 1823, and intitled 
Histoire de Vigypte sous le Gouvernement de Mohammed Aly. 
It is to be wished that he would aim at. independence, and 
recognize that of the Greeks. 

Under the head Melling, a splendid work on Constantinople 
is announced to be forthcoming at Paris, from the pen and the 
pencil of that artist. : 

In the fourteenth volume, the article Monod throws light 
on the present constitution of Swisserland. A consolidation 
of the petty independencies, into which that country is divided, 
under some united body of representatives assembling at 
Berne or at Geneva, would greatly facilitate the removal of 
that control over the press, and over the alien-residents in the 
country, which has of late been so intolerably arrogated by 
the agents of the Holy Alliance. 

The notice of M. Montgolfier recalls interesting recollec- 
tions, but compels the melancholy observation that little has 
been added since 17383 to the art of inflating, elevating, sup- 
porting, and depressing balloons. No long flight has yet been 
undertaken; and the mode of descending still savours of its 
original aukwardness and danger. 


Lady 
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Lady Morgan is not characterized with all possible urbanity ; 
nor is her work on Italy noticed. 

The longest articles in this volume are allotted to Murat 
and Napoleon. ‘They require, especially where the burning 
of Moscow is narrated, some corrective animadversions : but 
altogether they possess, perhaps, sufficient interest to deserve 
translation and a separate impression. 

The account of Necker, in vol. xv., deserves perusal : but it 
is too extensive for our space. In Lord Nelson’s life, the exe- 
cution of Carraccioli is narrated with much gentleness: but it 
forms a dark spot on his glory, which might have been made 
more conspicuous. In other respects, due honor is rendered 
to his great merits. + 

We copy from this volume the notice of Nierup, as the 
antiquarian works of that author merit British attention. 


‘ Erasmus Nierup was born in the island of Fionia at Nierup, 
in 1759: his father was a yeoman, who sent his son to study at 
Copenhagen, where ne obtained the place of a librarian in the 
royal household. He first published, as a continuation of Mait- 
taire, some notices of the rarer books in his custody. Havin 
obtained a professor’s chair in the university, he also aecepted the 
care of its library, which he sedulously enriched with every work 
within his reach concerning northern antiquities. Many of his 
researches adorn the periodical publications of Denmark and Ger- 
many: but the chief of them have been separately collected in 
eight volumes. 1. Librorum qui ante reformationem in scholis Da- 
nicis prelegebantur Notitia, 1784 ;°2. Mantissa, 1785; 3. Descrip- 
tion of the City of Copenhagen; 4. Travels to examine the 
Antiquities of Denmark ; 5. Collection of antient Poems ; 6. His- 
toric Notices of Christian the Fourth; 7. Dictionary of Scandina- 
vian Mythology ; 8. Statistics of Denmark in the Middle Ages. 
Of these works, numbers five and seven throw light on English 
antiquities: and they all display a sound and appropriate eru- 
dition,’ , 

In the life of Lord North, the imperishable dedication of 
Gibbon, which has conferred on him his most enduring claim 
to celebrity, has been overlooked. — The volume closes with 
the life of the bookseller Panckoucke. 

A very large proportion of this work consists of the adven- 
tures of French officers. Indeed, the number of military 
contributors to the composition seems to be disproportionately 
large; and the same battles and the same sieges are patiently 
recounted in so many different individual lives, that celebrity 
overpowers her own voice by its very echoes. | | 

Almost any person may hope or fear for a niche in a work 
of this kind, which aims at completeness, and drags into publi- 
city not merely those who court but even those who shun no- 

toriety. 
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toriety. We may therefore advise every body who has the 
good or the bad fortune to be known, to watch for his own 
appearance, and to transmit to some repository such ex- 
planations or corrections as may be requisite. The editors 
are apparently well disposed to be just: but distance, ob- 
stacles, diffidence, and sometimes prudence, may prevent 
the attainment of all the desirable accuracy. Many articles 
are improperly placed in the alphabetic arrangement, under 
Christian instead of surnames; for instance, poor Mungo Park 
is put under his Christian name Mungo, instead of Park. 





Art. XI. Contes et Nouvelles, &c.; i.e. Tales and Novels by 
AmapeEus ConraAD PrerreL, Member of the Royal Academies 
of Bavaria and Prussia, &c. Translated from the German b 
his Son, A. C. A. Pfeffel. 2 Vols. 12mo. Paris. 1822. 
Imported by Treuttel and Co. Price 9s. sewed. 


OQ” German readers are probably acquainted with the 

works of PrerFeL; who, though a Frenchman by birth, 
has enriched the literature of Germany with his numerous 
compositions in that language. — From the twenty volumes in 
verse and prose which they form, the piety of his son has 
selected these little tales; which he has translated into the 
French language, with the intention of rendering his father’s 
merits better known to his countrymen. He has prefixed to 
his translation a very slight sketch of the author’s life; from 
which it appears that he lost his eye-sight at an early age, and 
was accustomed to alleviate his unfortunate situation by 
literary pursuits. Deprived of one sense, the others became 
more acute; and, like Milton, he often formed his judgment 
of strangers by the sound of their voices. The little tales 
which fill these volumes are specimens of pleasing and power- 
ful description; and, indeed, he seems to take additional 
delight in painting those beauties of external nature, from 
the enjoyment of which he was for ever excluded. 

The stories are very light and entertaining; and some of 
them, as for instance *‘ The White Lady,’ would be easily 
converted into a dramatic shape. One of the most interesting, 
intitled ‘ Louise,’ contains the history of a young French girl, 
daughter of a nobleman who died in prison during the Revo- 
lution. After this melancholy event, and the banishment of 
her brother, Louise, notwithstanding that her affections were 
engaged, was induced by the persuasions of the young Olivier, 
son of her father’s old steward, but a zealous revolutionist, to 
marry him pro formd, for the sake of the safety and protection 


which 
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which could not otherwise be secured to her ; under a promise 
that, as soon as it could be done with safety, he would procure 
a divorce. Being conducted to the home of her nominal hus- 
band, his conduct towards her was highly honorable and deli- 
cate: but he could not, of course, refrain from falling in love 
with her. This passion, which he endeavoured to conceal 
from her, she discovered by reading a letter that he had 
written ; (no very decorous proceeding ;) and, struck with his. 
generosity, she surrendered her heart as she had given her 
hand to her husband, at the moment when he was about to 
resign his title in favor of her former lover. — The tale is well 
told, the reader’s interest and doubts are cleverly kept up, 
and the éclaircissement is pleasingly managed. 

The lithographic engravings accompanying these volumes 
are really very bad, and must not be taken as specimens of 
the state of that art in France. 





Art. XII. Lexicon Herodoteum: quo et styli Herodotei universa 
ratio enucleate explicatur, et quam plurimi Musarum loci ex 
professo tllustrantur. Passim etiam partim Greaca lectio, par- 
tim versio Latina, quas offert Argentoratensis Editio, vel vindica- 
tur vel emendatur. Instruzit JouANNES SCHWEIGHZUSER, Or- 
dinis Regit. Legion. Honor. Eques, Grac. Literar. in Acad. 
Argent. et in Semin. Prot. Prof. 8vo. 2 Vols. Strasburg, | 
Paris, and London, Treuttel and Co. Price 1/. 11s. 6d. 


A LYHOUGH this Lexicon is principally intended to complete 
44 the Strasburg edition of Herodotus, yet the abundant 
illustrations which it contains of the Greek text, and the full 
reasons which are given for the alterations introduced in par- 
ticular passages in that edition, render it valuable as an inde- 
pendent work. The order in which the different meanings of 
the sanie word are arranged is peculiarly luminous, and cal- 
culated to illustrate the progress from the primary to the tran- 
sitive and metaphorical application of the word. In particular, 
the prepositions, and the connective particles, are treated in 
a clear and satisfactory manner. ‘The admirers of Greek 
literature are therefore under great obligations to Professor 
ScHWEIGHZUSER; and, valuable as the Ionic dictionary of 
Emilius Portus undoubtedly was, we think that its use will be 
nearly superseded by the volumes before us. — A portrait of 
the Professor is affixed. 
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To the REMARKABLE Passaces in this Volume. 


N. B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume: 





A 

ABDALLA H, poetic adven- 

tures of, 253. 

Acacia, Robinia, its properties, 
56. 

Adultery, on the laws respect- 
ing, in England and France, 
464. 

fEgesta, ruins of, 233. 

/Egypt, inquiries into the sys- 
tem of hieroglyphic writing 
prevalent there, 507. 

» Pasha of, his life, 539. 

fEtna, account of a recent as- 
cent of, 236. . 

Ahasuerus, legend of,49. Dram- 
atized, 50. 

Alasco, a play rejected by the 

_ Lord Chamberlain, specimens 
of, 89—93. 

America, North, various parti- 
culars relative to, 143—154. 
Improving poetry of, 315. 

-, South, on the inde- 
pendence of, 193. Popul- 
ation of, 194. 

Anacreon, difficulties of trans- 
lating, 265. Specimens of a 
new version of, 266—271. 

Anemones, mode of preparing 
soil for, 158. 

Angel, See Hermit. 

Anniple, the Ta’en-away, inter- 
view with, 19. 

Antediluvians, speculations by 
Mr. Cowper on their pro- 
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bable employment of time, 
181. ; 

Apelles, his pre-eminent art, 
470. 

Appeal, Court of, in criminal 
cases, instance of its beneficial 
effects, 452. 

Arbuthnot, Dr., his account of 
his treatment at Tunbridge, 
138. 

Arbutus, that tree productive of 
sugar and wine, 56. 

Aristophanes, difficulty of trans- 
lating, 352. Schlegel’s ana- 
lysis of his Birds, 361. Spe- 
cimens of a new translation 
of, 363. 

Arkwright; Sir Richard, _ his 
claim to the invention of the 
Spinning Jenny denied, 395. 

Ash, its fitness for plantation on 
dreary spots, 56. 

Asia Minor, difficulties of tra- 
velling in, 412.. List of for- 
mer travellers, 413. New 
map of, 415. 

Assassins, Prince of, descrip- 
tion of the cave of, 68. 

Athol, Earl of, his supposed am- 
bitious projects, 26. 

Attraction, See Magnet. 

Aurora Borealis, description of 
that phenomenon, 277. 


B 
Bachapins, a people of South 
Africa, account of, 124—131. 
Nn Baird, 
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Baird, Mammy, her cottage de- 
scribed, 385. 

Barry, the painter, continued 
kindness and good advice of 
Mr. Burke to him, 346—351. 

Becquerel, M., on plastic clay, 
493. 

Bengal, description of, 166. 

Biography, charms of, 465. 

Birds, of Aristophanes, diffical- 
ties of translating, 353. Ana- 
lysis of, 361. New transla- 
tion of, 363. 

Bobbio, manners of the natives 
of, 520. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, able imita- 
tion of his style by Mr. Burke, 
343. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon, opposed 
in his Imperial views by La 
Fayette, 535. His memory 
still cherished in. France, 
537. 

Bradshaw, Mrs., her letter to 
Mrs. Howard, 140. 

Branding, remarks on that pu- 
nishment, 459. 

Bundrbashi maintained to have 
been the site of Troy, 419. 
Bushmen, in South Africa, par- 
ticulars relative to, 114, &c. 
Burke, Edmund, sketch of his 

life, character, &c., 337— 
351. 
Byron, Lord, verses on, 325. 


C 

Campan, Madame, her testi- 
mony to events in the French 
Revolution, 529, &c. 

Canada unfavorably contrasted 
with the United States, 152. 

Canova, epigram on his monu- 
ment to Alfieri, 524. 

Catherine, of Russia, her letter 
to Condorcet on French poli- 
tics, 504. : 

Chamberlain, Lord, obs. on his 
power of licensing or reject- 
ing plays, 82. 

Chesterfield, See Stanhope. 


Chronologists, evil effects of dif. 
ferent notations of, 307. 

Cimabue, honors paid to, 473. 

Clarendon, Lord, observations 
on his history, 244. 

Clavering, Captain, his experi- 
ments with Mr. Barlow’s 
plate, for correcting magne- 
tic attraction, 35. 

Clay, plastic, of Auteuil, ob- 
servations on, 493. 

Clematis vitalba, properties of, 
63. 

Clouds, on the ascent of, 496. 

Code, penal, of France, observ- 
ations on, 449—465. 

Coindet, Dr., on curing convul- 
sions by injecting opium into 
the veins, 499. 

Columbus, particulars of his his- 
tory and hard fate, 772—82. 
Condorcet, Marquis de, his cha- 
racter, 503. Letter to, from 
the Empress of Russia, 504. 

His death, 506. 

Convulsions, See Coindet. 

Corn Laws, observations on, 
328. 

Cotton, danger of the Hindis 
excelling us in the manufac- 
ture of, 399. 

Cowper, the poet, his letters 
kept from the knowlege of the 
late King, because some of 
them spoke the writer’s sen- 
timents on public affairs, 3. 
Specimens of his private cor- 
respondence, and various par- 
ticulars relative to, 172—183. 

Crates, letters from, to Hippar- 
chia, 441. 443. 

Craven dialect, specimens of, 
108. 

Crimson pigment obtained from 
the Persicaria, 496. 

Cromwell, character of, 249. 

Culloden, narrative of a sup- 
posed escape of a Scotchman 
after the battle of, 202. 

Cyprides detectea, mode of pro- 
curing, 495. 


Cytisus 
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Cyltisus Alpinus and C. Labur- 
num distinguished, 60. 


D 

Dahline, a nutritious substance 
obtained from the Dahlia, 
4.98. 

Delhi, interview there with the 
Emperor, by an European 
lady, 170. 

Diana, Temple of, at Ephesus, 
observations on the total de- 
struction of, 419. 

Dibdin, Mr., his edition of Uto- 
pia, 301. 

Dispositions, natural, 
analysis of, 311. 

Divines, Assembly of, account 
of, 245. 

Dog’s Bane, account of that 
plant, 156. 

Dye, crimson, obtained from the 
Persicaria, 496. 


of man, 


E 

Earthquakes, sixteen known to 
have occurred in Europe in 
1822, 499. 

Edinburgh, description of, 409. 

Education, remarks on, 220. 

ie See Egypt. 
Electro-Magnetism, discovery 
and laws of, and experiments 
on, 43. 

Elephanta, caves of, poetically 
celebrated, 52. 

Elm, its fecundity, rapid growth, 
&c., 58. 

English, their habits and man- 
nersinthetime of HenryVIIL., 
305. 

Erasmus, treatment of, by Wol- 
sey, 297. 

Esquimaux, manners of, 280. 
285. 293. 

Etruscan dialect, 
on, 416. 

Ewart, Nanty, the smuggler, his 
auto-biography, 205. 


observations 


F : 

Fabliaux, of the Trouveurs, re- 
vived attention to, 480. Spe- 
cimens of, 483—4.93. 

Fairfax, General, character of, 
249. 

Fayette, See La Fayette. 

Fiddes’s life of Wolsey, observ- 
ations on, 296. 

Fines, excessive, remarks on, 
455. 

Finlay, Bishop, portrait of, 23. 

Fordyce, Lady Margaret, beau- 
tiful lines-on 260. 

Fox, arctic, habits of, 279. 

Freeman, Dr., his aiidress to his 
young friends, at the close of 
his life, 403. 

Fresnel, M., on the ascent of 
clouds, 496. 

Fruits, various, first introduction 
of, into England, 376. 


G 

Game, obs. on its scarceness, 
owing to the game-laws, 58. 

Gay, Mr., said by a lady to be 
grown dull, 135. 

Gay-Lussac, M., his theory of 
volcanos, 494. 

Giorgione, character of his great 
works, 476. 

Giotto, great merit of his fresco 
paintings, 473. 

Giuoco del Ponte, at Pisa, de- 
scribed, 521. 

Goat, Cachemere, gives the best 
milk, 497. 

Greeks, modern, account of their 
revolution; and of their cha- 
racter, qualities, and popula- 
tion, 185—192. 

Guimard, M., on @ new species 
of Kanguroo, 494. 


H 
Hale, Sir Matthew, on the ne- 
cessity of revising penal laws, 
461. 
Hall, Capt., his magnetic expe- 
Nn 2 riments 
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riments with Mr. Barlow’s 
plate, 33. 

Hardley-Cross, meeting there 
of the mayors of Yarmouth 
and Norwich described, 408. 

Hatfield, the maniac, account 
of, 161. 

Hayley, Mr., particulars of his 
life and writings, and of his 
son, 1—10. 

Hepatica, produces blue or 
white flowers, according to 
the soil, 159. 

Hermit and the Angel, an an- 
tient tale; 490. 

Herodotus, lexicon for, 544. 

Heteria, an association of pa- 
triotic Greeks, origin and ob- 
ject of, 185. 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, view 
of the system of, 507—514. 
Highs, Thomas, the inventor of 

the Spinning Jenny, 397. 

Hindé widow, description of 
the burning of, 168. See also 
Delhi. 

Hindis, obs. on the conversion 
of, 10. On their chronology, 
11. On their theology, 13. 
On the attempts to convert 
them, 94. Anecdotes respect- 
ing, 96. 

» Danger of their excel- 
ling us in the manufacture of 
cotton, 399. 

Hipparchia, letter from, to 

rates, 4.44, 

Holly, its value in making a 
hedge, 59. 

Homer, Pope’s translation of, 
criticized by Cowper, 182. 
Origin of Cowper’s version 
of, 183. 





- Hornbeam, its value in the 


plantation, 60. Yields the 
best charcoal for gunpowder, 
1b. 

Hottentots, observations on the 
character of, 120. 

Howard, Mrs., afterward Lady 
Suffolk, her correspondence, 


132. Lord Peterborough’s 
love-letters to her, 137. 

Howard, John, the philanthro- 
pist, view of his character, 
and his opinions on prison- 
discipline vindicated from late 
interpretations of them, 422 
—434. 

Howe, Miss Sophia, letter from, 
134. 

Hueline and Eglantine,'an an- 
tient Fabliau, 483. 

Hunt, Leigh, imitation of, in a 
Nursery Ode, 322. 

Hyphen, observations on the 
application of, 104. 


I and J 
Idea, observations on Locke’s 
use of that word, 308: 
Imprisonment, on the object of, 
455. 3 
Independents, origin of that sect, 
248. 
Infant, sleeping, Italian lines 
on, 210. Translated, 211. 
Jortin, Dr., character of, 377. 
Jouy, M., biographical notice of, 
519. 


Ipsilanti, Alexander, his mili- 
tary failure in Wallachia, 
186. 

Ireland, observations ' respect- 
ing the mode of living there, 
219. 

Iron, and Steel, at different tem- 
peratures, magnetic power 
of, 39. 

Italy, Italian sonnet on, 210. 
Translated, 2b. 


K 
Kanguroo, new species of, 494. 
Keralio, Mlle. de, notice of, 538. 
King-Duck, account of, 391. 
Knox, John, view of his charac- 
ter, 516. 


L 
La Fayette, Marquis de, bio- 
graphical particulars of, 525, 
&c. 
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&c. Error respecting, cor- 
rected, 529. 

Lauro-cerasus, improper use of, 
in cookery, 61. 

Law, criminal, of France and of 
England, view of, and parti- 
cular cases stated, 449, &c. 
On the reformation of penal 

_ laws, 461. 463. 

Leather, See Skins. 

Le Grand, M., obs. on his pub- 
lication of antient Fabliaux, 
480,&c. Specimens of, 488. 
487, 488. 

Licensing of plays, in this coune 
try, observations on, and curi- 
ous instance of refusal, 82. 

Lightning, remarkable effects 
of, 497. 

Lime-stone of the arctic regions, 
account of, 392. 

Linden-tree, of immense size, 
61. 

Lion, an interview with, in South 
Africa, 119. 

Litakun, in Africa, account of, 
and of the people, 124. 
Their houses, 126. 

Locke, Mr., observations on his 
use of the word zdea, 308. 

Locust-tree, See Robinia. 

London, description of, by Mr. 
Burke, 341. 

Lucas, Paul, the traveller in 
Asia, some account of, 413. 
Lyon, Capt., his hazardous ex- 
pedition from Winter-island, 
281. Critical situation of his 

ship, 284. 


M 

Magendie, M.,on the nervous 
functions, 499. 

Magnet, obs. on the attraction 
of, on board of ships, and plan 
for remedying its variations, 
31—47. 

Man, his principal dispositions 
alone 311. 313. | 
Mara, Madame, account : of, 

538, 


Matter, M., his observations on 
the Spanish Reformers, 517. 

Maszwell, See Pate in Peril. 

Medical men, in France, bound 
to secrecy under a penalty by 
law, 465. 

Milk, of the Cachemere goat, 
recommended, 497. ~ 

Mind, deranged, observations 
on the treatment of, 380. 

Missionaries, Christian, in Af- 
rica, their unfeeling behaviour 
towards an English traveller, 
121. 

Missionary, in India, story of, 
168. 

Mohammed Ali Pasha, memoir 
of, 539. 

Molesworth, Mr., his debauch in 
honor of the reconciliation be- 
tween Geo. I. and the Prince, 
135. 

Monk who was saved by the Vir- 
gin, story of, 492. 

Montain, Dr., senior and junior, 
anecdote of, 107. 

More, Sir Thomas, anecdote of, 
and of Cardinal Wolsey, 299. 
His conduct examined, 300. 
His Utopia, 301. 

Mothers, their province and in- 
fluence in educating young 
children, 220. 

Mulberry-tree, its bark made to 
yield thread, 501. 

Mule without a Bridle, an old 
Fabliau, 487. 


N 

Negroes, free, their celebration 
of independence in Massa- 
chusetts, 144. 

Nerves, See Magendie. 

New Englanders, character of, 
147. 

New Zealand, late account of 
the people of, their manners 
and character, &c., 367— 
374. 

Nicholson, Margaret, account 
of, 161. 

Nierup, 
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Nierup, Erasmus, account of, 542. 
Niger, obs. on that river as it 
may exist in Africa, 417. 
Norwich and Yarmouth, mayors 
of, their annual aquatic meet- 
ing at Hardley Cross de- 
scribed, 408. 

Nursery Ode, 322. 


O 
Opium, injected into the veins, 
to cure convulsions, 499. 
Ostrich-eggs, how cooked by the 
Hottentots, 114. 


4 

Paint, curious kind of glitter- 
ing, made in Africa, 122. 

, See Dye. 

Painting, on the origin and pro- 
gress of, 466—478. 

Pamphilus, his principal pic- 
tures, 469. 

Parrhasius, his contest with 
Zeuxis, 468. 

Passiflora racemosa described, 
61. 

Pate in Peril, or Maxwell of 
Summertrees, his escape from 
Culloden, 202. 

Persicaria, see Polygonum. 

Peterborough, Lord, his love- 
letters to Mrs. Howard, 137. 

Physician, and his patient, anec- 
ca of, 111. 

Pisa, account of the battle of 
the Bridge at, 521. 

Pitt, Mr., said by the lat’ Queen 
of France to be an euemy to 
that country, 531. 

Plantations should not be too 
near a house, 55. 

Pococke, the Asiatic traveller, 
his deficiencies, 414. 

Poetry, obs. on writing, and on 
imitations of poets, 252. 

Poet’s Lot, verses by B. Barton, 
436. 

’s Thanks, ditto, 437. 

Polygnotus, of Thasos, his great 
skill as a painter, 468. 








Polygonum minus, crimsoa.pig- 
ment obtained from, 496. 
Pope's translation of Homer, 
criticized by his rival Cowper, 

182. 

Population of modern Greece, 
192. Of South America, 
194. 

Presbyterians, their views and 
conduct during the Common- 
wealth, 246. 

Printing, diffusion and rapidit 
of, in America, 151, 152. 
Prisons, observations on the dis- 
cipline of, 424. On the object - 

of imprisonment, 455. 

Prometheus, a poem, extracts 
trom, 317. 319. 

Proteus anguinus, account of, 
494. 

Punishments, infamous, remarks 
on, 451. 


Q 


Quebec, its want of literary cul- — 
ture, 148. 


R 

Rail-ways, observations on and 
account of, 213. 

Raphael, his extraordinary pro- 
ductions, 475. 

Religion, observations on free- 
dom in matters of, 149. 

Repetition of offences, how pu- 
nished in France, 458. 

Revolution, French, statement 
of events relative to, 503— 
507., 525—537. 

Robinia Acacia, properties of, 
56. 

Rocket, night-smelling, method 
of propagating it, 159. 

Roscoe, Mr., on the object of 
imprisonment, 455. 

Rouanette, a swimming machine, 
501. 


S 
Safety-lamp, improvements of, 
501. 


Sayers; 

















’ Dr., his life, character, 

and writings, 406—411. 

School for Scandal, origin of that 
play, 261. 

Scio, horrible massacre there 
sanctioned at Constantinople, 
188. 

Scylla, observations on the strait 
of, 234. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, par- 
ticulars of his life and writings, 
259. Death of Mrs. Sheridan, 
262. 

Shrimps, their voracity, and 
anatomizing powers, in the 
frozen seas, 276. 

Sicily, obs. on the climate of, 
travelling in, vineyards, popu- 
lation, &c., 227—241. 

Sidney Biddulph, observations 
on that novel, 258. 

Silk-worms, mode of rearing, 
235. 

Sinking Fund, operation of, 326. 

Skins, of animals, how made 
into leather by the Africans, 
131. 

Smith, Sir Sidney, anecdote re- 
specting, 110. 

Solitary confinement, in prisons, 
that practice not advocated 
by the. benevolent Howard, 
423. Observations on, 454. 

Sonnets, specimens of, 17. 

Spain, obs. on the Revolution 
in, 64. On the religious 
Reformers of, 517. 

Spinning Jenny, history of that 
machine, 396. 

Stanhope, Lord, his letter to 
Mrs. Howard; 141. 

Swift, Dean, his poetic charac- 
ter of Sir R. Walpole, 138. 
Swimming machine, account of, 

501. 


T 
Talleyrand, Abbé, anecdote of, 
505. 
Tamarisk, recommendations of 
that plant, 63. 





INDE X. 


Timanthes, the Grecian artist, 
his great skill, 468. 

Titian, observations on his style 
and works, 477. 

Tread-wheel, arguments against, 
497. 

Troubadours, their works more 
noticed than those of the 
Trouveurs, 479. 

Trouveurs, their poetry toomuch 
neglected, 479. Recent at- 
tenti®n to, 480. 3 

Troy, city of, maintained to 
have stood on the site of Bu- 
narbashi, 419. 

Truelock, Bannister, an insane 
person, account of, 161. 


U and V 

Vinci, Leonardo da, observations 
on his pictures, 474. 

Vines, in Sicily, management 
and produce of, 229. 

Virgil, Geor. ii., specimen of a 
translation of, by Mr. Burke, 
340. 

Unitarians defended from the 
charge of not being Chris- 
tians, 404. | 

Volcanos, new theory of, 494. 

Urine, milky, account of, 497. 


WwW 
Wald, Matthew, adventures of, 
384. 
Walpole, Sir Robert, poetic cha- 
racter of, by Dean Swift, 138. 
Walrus, desperate resistance 
of, when wounded, 290. 
Wanderer, See Ahasuerus. 
Water, illusive appearance of, 
in the African deserts, 115. 
Water-spout, account of, 498. 
Watkins, Dr., criticisms on his 
life of Sheridan, 259. 
Waves, of the sea, applied to 
mechanical purposes, 500. 
Way, Mr., his versification of 
Le Grand’s Fabliaux, 480. 
Specimens of, 485. 489. 
Wheat, new varieties of, 495. 
Whipping, 














INDE X. 


Whipping, of a petty thief, hu- 
morous account of, by Cow- 
per the poet, 180. Remarks 
on the punishment of, 456. 

Wiegman, M., on the mode of 
procuring Cyprides detecta, 
495. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, his character 
and conduct examined, and 
anecdotes of, 294, &c. His 
extraordinary magnificence, 
302. e 


END OF VOL. CIV. 


Wolves, wild, their int 


OF THE 






with dogs, 390. 
Women, anecdotes of, 107. 


Y : 

Ypsilanti, or Ipsilanti, Alexan- 

der, his unsuccessful military 
operations, 186. 


Z 
Zealand, New, See New Zea- 
land. 
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